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LIFE OF LORD BACON. 



Francis Bacon was born at York House in the Strand, 
2 2d January 1 560-1. His father was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Eliza- 
beth. His mother Ann was one of the accomplished 
daughters of Sir Anthony Coke, the tutor of Edward VI, 
and sister to Mildred Coke, who was married to Lord 
Burleigh, which famous man was therefore Bacon's uncle. 
In his early youth he seems to have shown promise of 
unusual ability, and at the age of thirteen was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He left the university, 
however, without taking a degree, and his father, who 
designed him for the public service, sent him abroad in 
the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, the queen's ambassador 
at the court of Paris. He remained abroad until 1579, 
when he was hastily summoned home by the death of 
his father, and he found his elder brother Anthony in 
possession of the family property, and himself left with 
very slender means. After having in vain solicited his 
jealous uncle for some public employment, he entered 
Gray's Inn, and for ten or eleven years gave himself up 
to the study of law with earnestness and assiduity, and 
when called to the bar in 1582 shortly acquired con- 
siderable practice and a high professional reputation. 
His advancement into office was, however, consistently 
opposed by Lord Burleigh, who dreaded the possibility 
of Bacon's rivalry with his own son, Robert Cecil; and 
when the office of Solicitor-General became vacant, 
although his case was pleaded personally with the queer* 
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by the Earl of Essex, he contrived to have him passed 
over. 

To console him in his disappointment, Essex gener- 
ously presented him with a beautiful estate and residence 
on the banks of the Thames called Twickenham Park; 
but their friendship had a deplorable ending, for soon 
afterwards, when the favourite fell into disgrace, and was 
put upon his trial for treason, Bacon was named by the 
queen as one of Her Majesty's counsel against his 
former friend, and not only took a prominent part in his 
prosecution, but afterwards wrote a pamphlet justifying 
his execution. 

Probably with the idea of acquiring that fortune by 
marriage which he seemed debarred from in his pro- 
fession, he made matrimonial overtures to Lady Hatton, 
who, however, had read her suitor's essays upon Love y 
and Marriage and Single Life, and therefore declined 
him. Onttie accession of James I his prospects some- 
what brightened; he was knighted (with a crowd of more 
than two hundred other gentlemen), and in 1606 married 
Alice Barnham, daughter of a wealthy alderman of the 
city of London. The next year he was made Solicitor- 
General, and then Attorney-General, when he at once 
renounced his private legal practice, and gave himself 
up to his official duties and to study. 

In 161 7 he was made Lord Keeper and Lord Chan- 
cellor. He was also raised to the peerage as Baron 
Verulam, a title which three years afterwards was re- 
placed by the higher one of Viscount St Albans. 

In 162 1 the House of Commons, indignant at the 
abuses and corruptions connected with the government, 
ordered an investigation into certain matters, the result 
of which was that evidence was obtained seriously impli- 
cating Bacon himself, and he was formally impeached 
before the House of Lords on twenty-three counts of 
bribery and corruption. He confessed his guilt, urging 
in palliation, what no doubt was true, that his faults 
were not vitia hominis but vitia temporis. He was con- 
demned to pay a fine of ^40,000, and to be imprisoned 
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during the king's pleasure. He was also declared to be 
incapable of holding state office, and was forbidden ever 
to appear at court again. He was imprisoned for one 
night only, and then retired heart-broken and in dis- 
grace to his house at Gorhambury, near St Albans. 

He died in 1626 near London, from a chill caught 
while trying an experiment of preserving meat by freez- 
ing, the chill being aggravated by his being put into a 
damp bed at Lord Arundel's house near Highgate. He 
was buried at St Albans. 

To make a just estimate of the moral character of 
Lord Bacon is a task of great difficulty, and no doubt he 
has been over-blamed by some writers who have made 
no allowance in the individual for corruptions which 
were too generally winked at in society; while on the 
other hand his friends have advanced on his behalf 
excuses which cannot possibly clear him. His early life 
was embittered by disappointments, his later life stained 
with covetousness and extravagance. He always lived 
splendidly and far beyond his means, and his creditors 
were constantly harassing him. To escape from his 
pecuniary embarrassments he sought to increase an 
income, already princely, by accepting bribes which a 
corrupt age was too ready to offer; and exposure and 
disgrace were the legitimate consequence of his loss of 
honour and self-respect No reader of Bacon's Essays 
would ever infer from them that he was a good man, but 
they bespeak a shrewd and clever man. 

As a philosopher, enunciating and enforcing the true 
mode of philosophical inquiry, Bacon has rendered to 
subsequent generations services of incalculable value. 
He established beyond all controversy the superiority of 
the method of induction and analysis over the old 
Aristotelian method of deduction and synthesis, and there 
is hardly a department of knowledge but can show 
wonderful achievements which are the practical and 
direct result of his teaching. 

The great work conceived and sketched out in many 
details by him, but never finished, was to have consisted 
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of six books, and to have been called Instauralio 
Magna, to which the Advancement of Learning (1605), 
enlarged and republished in Latin (1623) as De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, is an introduction, while the Novum 
Organum was to be the second book. 

Among his smaller works are the Essays, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, an exposition of the political and moral truth 
he supposes to be contained in the classical mythology, 
the New Atlantis, and the History of Henry VIL 
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In 1597 Bacon published a small volume, dedicated to 
his brother Anthony, containing, among other things, 
ten of his essays. * 

In 1 612 he reprinted them, increased in number to 
thirty-eight, and dedicated to his brother-in-law, Sir John 
Constable, death having overthrown his first intention of 
dedicating them to Prince Henry. 

In 1625 he again issued them, now fifty-eight in 
number, and dedicated to the Duke of Buckingham. 

It is interesting, in reading the deliberately recorded 
opinions of a great man, to know whether they belong 
to his earlier or later life, and how far they were in- 
fluenced by contemporary history : I have, therefore, at 
the head of each essay placed its date. 

It would be a work as superfluous as presumptive to 
put before the reader any commendation of the study 
of Bacon's Essays. They are not only remarkable, but 
unequalled for their conciseness, their pertinence, their 
practical suggestiveness, their vivacity, even when treating 
of trite subjects, and their compression of many thoughts 
into the smallest possible compass in words. No student 
can satisfactorily paraphrase them without much expan- 
sion; no annotator, I fear, can adequately elucidate 
them without himself writing essays upon their various 
points. 



XXXIL— OF DISCOURSE. (1597, enlarged 1612, 

and again in 1625.) 

Some in their Discourse 1 desire rather commendation of 
wit, 2 in being able to hold all arguments, than of judg- 
ment, 3 in discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise 
to know what might be said, and not what should be 
thought. Some have certain common-places and themes, 4 
wherein they are good, and want variety ; which kind of 
poverty is for the most part tedious, and, when it is 
once perceived, ridiculous. 

The honourablest 6 part of talk is to give the occasion; 6 
and again to moderate and pass to somewhat else ; for 
then a man leads the dance. It is good in Discourse, 
and speech of conversation, to vary and intermingle 
speech of the present occasion 7 with arguments, tales 
with reasons, asking of questions with telling of opinions, 
and jest with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and, 
as we say now, to jade 8 anything too far. 

As for jest, there be certain things which ought to be 
privileged from it ; namely, Religion, matters of State, 
great Persons, any man's present business of importance, 
and any case that deserveth pity; yet there be some that 
think their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick ; that is a 
vein 9 which would 10 be bridled; 

'Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris.' u 

And, generally, men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical 

N 
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vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he 12 had 
need be afraid of others' memory. 

He that questioneth much, shall learn much, and con- 
tent 13 much ; but especially if he apply his questions to 
the skill of the persons whom he asketh; for he shall 
give them occasion to please themselves in speaking, 
and himself shall continually gather knowledge ; but let 
his questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a 
poser; 14 and let him be sure to leave other men their 
turns to speak: nay, if there be any that would reign and 
take up all the time, let him find means to take them off, 
and to bring others on, as musicians used to do with 
those that dance too long galliards. 15 

If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that 
you are thought to know, you shall be thought, another 
time, to know that you know not. 16 

Speech of 17 a man's self ought to be seldom, and well 
chosen. I knew one was wont to say in scorn, l Ht 
must needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of himself:* 
and thpre is but one case wherein a man may commend 
himself with good grace, and that is in commending 
virtue in another, especially if it be such a virtue where- 
unto himself pretendeth. Speech of touch towards 
others 18 should be sparingly used ; for Discourse ought 
to be as a field, without coming home to any man. I 
knew two noblemen, of the west part of England, where- 
of the one was given to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer 
in his house; the other would ask of those that had 
been at the other's table, ' Tell truly, was there never a 
flout or dry blow 19 given? 9 To which the guest would 
answer, ' Such and such a thing passed? The lord would 
say, ' I thought he would mar a good dinner? 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence ; and to 
speak agreeably 20 to him with whom we deal, is more 
than to speak in good words, or in good order. A good 
continued speech, without a good speech of interlocu- 
tion, shows slowness; and a good reply, or second 
speech,^faithout a good settled speech, showeth shallow- 
ness an<rweakness. 21 As we see in beasts, that those 
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that are weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in the 
turn ; as it is betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To 
use too many circumstances, 22 ere one come to the 
matter, is wearisome j to use none at all, is blunt 
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""^ ™~ Bacon does not mean, as is frequent in present 
rmal oral treatment or exposition of a certain 
31 lecture or sermon, but talk, conversation. So 

w ^ le speaks of clever talkers as * discoursing wits. ' 
ssay Bacon rightly estimates that the power of 

Reader's Surname >f *£** P art in pleasant and intelligent conver- 

others is a very valuable gift, and one which 

i carefully cultivated by every one who has any 

1 LflliA ' education or culture. 'An exquisite thing is 

UI0UWW ^ sation. " Sir, we had good talk* What a keen 

(JjQ m q£ Seat) ioyment is expressed in those few words of Dr 

And a modern American philosopher has said, 
y ^ . some reason, that all the means and appliances of 

* J?r. .*. . J. .0 culminate in bringing together, round a table, in 

nfortable room, three or four intelligent people to 

tly ' — Introduction to 'Friends in Council. ' 
an of wit ' — the reputation for cleverness which 
led by being able to talk upon every subject, and 
any opinion. 

-discernment ; discrimination ; the power of corn- 
's and distinguishing between them so as to tell 
>d in what respects, they agree or differ. This 
i meaning is always involved in the word, even 
used in a more general sense for penetration, 
■elligence. 

368 and themes 9 — trite and worn-out remarks 

are never tired of repeating or quoting as often 

ence to certain subjects gives the opportunity, no 

wearisome they may have become to those who 

them often before. Bacon calls this 'poverty' in 

ad says that it not only soon becomes 'tedious,' 

-«• «. r ^—-vely ' ridiculous ' as soon as people have learned 

to anticipate what is coming, and know beforehand the old 

stock joke or story. 

In the Table of the Colours of Good and Evil, Bacon speaks 

of ' the common-place of extolling the beginning of everything.* 

The word place is used for passage or quotation; a common' 

place book is a book in which are noted down passages or 
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quotations of frequent recurrence or for future reference. In 
the same sense, a schoolboy speaks of losing the place, i.e. 
the proper passage, in a reading lesson ; so also in Acts viii 
we have, ' The place of the Scripture which he read was this J 

5. * honourablest.' Our usage would be to say most honourable; 

in old English, however, it was the common practice to form 
the comparative and superlative degrees of all adjectives by the 
suffixes er and est; and the use of the separate words more 
and most for this purpose did not make its appearance until 
the end of the thirteenth century. Shakespeare uses cursedst, 
perfectest, lyingest, violentest; Ascham uses inventivest ; and 
in Fuller there occur famousest, virtuousest, eminentest, 
solemnest, leamedst. 

6. 'give the occasion' — suggest the various topics of conversa- 

tion, and control ^moderate') each of them, as the moderator 
formerly presided over public exercises and disputes in the 
universities. See Essay XXV, note 11. 

7. 'speech of the present occasion' — conversation upon subjects 

of temporary interest, which he says ought to be diversified 
and relieved by 'arguments,' i.e. by references to their rela- 
tion to general principles, or to other subjects of permanent 
interest and importance. 

8. ' to jade' — to overdo, over-ride, use to excess. Bacon's apolo- 

getic insertion of the word ' now * would seem to imply that 
the use of to jade as a transitive verb was then unauthorised. 
It is, however, found in other writers. 

* I do not now fool myself to let imagination jade me 1 

—TwelftJi Night, II, v. 

• The ne'er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 

We have jaded out of the field' — Antony and Cleopatra, III, i. 

'The mind once jaded by an attempt above its power is very hardly 
brought to exert its force again* — Locks. 

The vror&jade (of unknown origin) is generally a substan- 
tive, and used as the name for an overworked or worn-out 
horse, or in contempt for a bad woman. 

9. « vein' — quality, tendency, natural ability or aptitude. 

10. 'would.' This word, though properly implying wish or deter- 
mination, is used here, as was formerly not uncommon, for 
should. The auxiliary would, like will, generally means 
wish or wish to, just as should means ought or ought to. 

He would {i.e. wishes to) be a soldier. 
He should (i.e. ought to) be a soldier. 

This strictly correct use of the auxiliaries is well illustrated 
in a few lines from Shakespeare's Macbeth, in which Lady 
Macbeth says of her husband : 
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' Thou would* st be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it ; what thou "would? si highly, 
That thou wouldst holily ; woulds't not play false. 
And yet would* st wrongly win' — I, v. 

This distinction, however, does not seem to have been 
rigidly observed, and would is often used for should, as in the 
following passages : 

' And so he goes to heaven, 
And so I am revenged! That would be scanned' — Hamlet, III, iii. 

'Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss ' — Macbeth, I, viL 

' I would have thought her spirit had been invisible '—Much Ado, II, iii. 

'Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am?' — Richard III, III, ii. 

11. ' Spare the whip, boy, and use the reins more firmly* — Ovid's 

Metamorphoses, ii, 127. 

12. * he ' — a repeated nominative, and, strictly speaking, not gram- 

matically correct, the only nominative required for the verb 
had need being he already in the sentence. The object of 
repeating a nominative was either to give it emphasis, or, if 
a clause intervened between it and the verb, to make it 
apparent. 

'Where Heaven He knows how we shall answer Him 1 

—King John, V, vii. 

' The skipping king he ambled up and down '— 1 Henry IV, I IT, ii. 

'Senseless trees they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee' — Passionate Pilgrim* 

'Demeratus, when on the bench he was long silent, 
One asking him, he answered ' — Ben Jonson. 

13. 'content 9 — please. This verb is now generally used as re- 

flexive : Do not content yourself with mediocrity, 

14. •poser' — apposer, interrogater, ue. one who puts troublesome 

or perplexing questions. See also note 24, Essay XXII. 

15. • galliaros ' — gay and lively dances. 

16. The meaning is : Do not be so imprudent as to readily display 

in conversation the whole of your knowledge, but seek rather 
the reputation of knowing more than you pretend to know. 
A little judicious concealment of this kind will be of advan- 
tage to you in matters upon which you are really ignorant, 
for when men have found that it is your habit to affect ignor- 
ance in some things they will credit you with really knowing 
everything. 

17. 'of* — respecting concerning. 
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I know nothing 2/" the man you mention. 

Do not boast of jour achierements. 

' He asked them of their welfare ' — Gen, xliii, vj. 

18. Conversation which infringes upon the private rights or personal 

feelings of others ', i.e. Speech upon subjects with regard to 
which people are very sensitive, and liable to feel hurt. Such 
are called delicate subjects, or — because they will scarcely bear 
even the most careful handling — ticklish subjects. The same 
meaning of the word is involved in such expressions as * a 
touch of satire? 'touch of rheumatism? and a person who is- 
over-sensitive is said to be touchy. 

1 9. 'flout or dry blow' — an insult or a sarcastic hit at another. 

In this sense the word dry means shrewd, sharp, witty (as in 
the expression, 'a, dry remark'), and then, because those who 
affect wit are often given to insulting personalities, it comes 
to mean sarcastic or sneering. 

20. • agreeably ' — suitably. Cf. He acted agreeably to the instruc- 

tions of his employers. 

' That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing is many 
times contrary to the nature of another 9 — L'Estrange. 

This explanation of the passage is agreeable to the context 
in which it stands. 

21. It seems to mean that it is one thing to be able to deliver a 

good speech previously prepared and a different thing to be 
able to deliver extempore, during a debate or conversation, a 
speech that is appropriate and effective. A long continuous 
speech, however good, is tedious ('shows slowness ) compared 
with the vivacity of a debate or discussion ; while, on the 
other hand, the ability that can give a ready answer or make 
a showy speech during debate, but cannot rise to a speech 
well prepared and that will bear subsequent scrutiny, is weak 
and shallow. 

22. ' circumstances' — introductory remarks. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXII. 

I. Good conversation is marred by — 

1. Desire to cultivate readiness rather than judgment. 

2. The tedious and ridiculous reiteration of remarks already 

well known and looked for. 
II. Rules for good conversation : 

1. Not to monopolise the talk, but to lead it, and vary it, 

and induce others to join in it 

2. Never to make jests upon improper subjects. 

3. Not only to give your own opinion but to ask questions— 

a plan which tends both to instruct the questioner, and 
please the answerer. 



\ 
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4. To affect ignorance in some known things, so as after* 

wards to be thought wise where your ignorance is not 

affected but real. 
5* To avoid both talking too much of yourself, and also 

personalities. 
6. To try to suit your conversation to the other, and to avoid 

wearisome and unnecessary details. 



XXXIIL— OF PLANTATIONS. (1625.) 

Plantations 1 are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works. When the world was young, it begat 
more children ; but now it is old, it begets fewer : 2 for I 
may justly account new Plantations to be the children of 
former Kingdoms. 

I like a Plantation in a pure soil; that is, where people 
are not displanted, to the end to plant in others ; for else 
it is rather an extirpation than a plantation. 

Planting of countries is like. planting of woods; for 
you must make account 8 to lose almost twenty years' 
profit, and expect your recompense in the end : for the 
principal thing that hath been the destruction of most 
Plantations, hath been the base and hasty drawing of 
profit in the first years. It is true, speedy profit is not 
to be neglected, as far as may stand with the good of the 
Plantation, but no farther. 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum 
of people * and wicked condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth 
the Plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
victuals, and be quickly weary, and then certify 8 over to 
their country to the discredit of the Plantation. The 
people wherewith you plant ought to be Gardeners, 
Ploughmen, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joiners, 
Fishermen, Fowlers, with some few Apothecaries, Siu> 
geons, Cooks, and Bakers. 

In a country of Plantation, first look about what kind 
of victual the country yields of itself to hand : as Che3t» 
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nuts, Walnuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, Plums, 
Cherries, Wild Honey, and the like ; and make use of 
them. Then consider what victual, or esculent things 
there are, which grow speedily, and within the year ; as 
Parsnips, Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Radish, Articokes of 
Jerusalem, Maize, and the like : for Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats, they ask too much labour; but with Pease and 
Beans you may begin, both because they ask less labour 
and because they serve for meat as well as for bread; 
and of Rice likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a 
kind of meat Above all, there ought to be brought 
store of Biscuit, Oatmeal, Flour, Meal, and the like, in 
the beginning, till bread may be had. For Beasts, or 
Birds, take chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, 
and multiply fastest; as Swine, Goats, Cocks, Hens, 
Turkeys, Geese, House-Doves, and the like. The victual 
in Plantations ought to be expended almost as in a 
besieged town ; that is, with certain 7 allowance : and let 
the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
corn, be to a common stock ; 8 and to be laid in, and 
stored up, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides 
some spots of ground that any particular person will 
manure for his own private. 9 

Consider, likewise, what commodities 10 the soil where 
the Plantation is doth naturally yield, that they may 
some way help to defray the charge of the Plantation ; so 
it be not, as was said, to the untimely prejudice 11 of the 
main business, 12 as it hath fared with Tobacco in Vir- 
ginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much ; and 
therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron Ore, 
and streams whereupon to set the mills, Iron is a brave 13 
commodity where Wood aboundeth. Making of Bay- 
Salt, 14 if the climate be proper for it, would be put in 
experience: Growing-Silk, 16 likewise, if any be, is a 
likely commodity : Pitch and Tar, where store of Firs 
and Pines are, will not fail ; so Drugs and Sweet Woods, 1€ 
where they are, cannot but yield great profit: Soap- 
Ashes, 17 likewise, and other things that may be thought 
of; but moil 18 not too much under ground, for the hope 
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of mines is very uncertain, and useth to make the planters 
lazy in other things. 

For Government, let it be in the hands of one, 1 * 
assisted with some counsel; and let them have commission 
to exercise martial laws, with some limitation ; and above 
all, let men make that profit 20 of being in the wilderness, 
as they have God always, and His service, before their 
eyes : let not the government of the Plantation depend 
upon too many counsellors and undertakers 81 in the 
country that planteth, but upon a temperate number; 
and let those be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than 
merchants ; for they look ever to the present gain. Let 
there be freedoms from custom, 22 till the Plantation be 
of strength ; and not only freedom from custom, but free- 
dom to carry their commodities where they may make 
their best of them, except there be some special cause of 
caution. 

Cram not in people, by sending too fast company 
after company; but rather hearken how they waste, and 
send supplies proportionably; but so as the number may 
live well in the Plantation, and not by surcharge be in 
penury. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health of some 
Plantations, that they have built along the sea and 
rivers, in marish 23 and unwholesome grounds : therefore, 
though you begin there, to avoid carriage and other like 
discommodities, yet build still 24 rather upwards from 
the streams, than along. It conceraeth likewise the 
health of the Plantation, that they have good store of 
Salt with them, that they may use it in their victuals 
when it shall be necessary. 

If you plant where savages are, do not only entertain 
them with Trifles and Gingles, 25 but use them justly and 
graciously, with sufficient guard nevertheless ; and do not 
win their favour by helping them to invade their enemies, 
but for their defence it is not amiss ; 26 and send oft of 
them over to the country that plants, that they may see 
a better condition than their own, and commend it when 
they return. 
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When the Plantation grows to strength, then it is time 
to plant with women as well as with men; that the 
Plantation may spread into generations, and not be ever 
pieced from without 

It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute 27 a Plantation once in forwardness ; for, besides 
the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many corn- 
miserable persons. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XXXIII. 



I* 



I. 'Plantations' — i.e. as we now call them Colonies. The word 
plantation really denotes the act of planting, and is an abstract 
name, like augmentation, solicitation, relation, etc, but has 
come to be used as a concrete name denoting the place 
planted. So in the preface to the Prayer-Book we are told 
that the 'office for the Baptism of such as are of riper years % 
may be always useful for the baptizing of natives in our 
plantations. ' 

Bacon says that the planting of colonies is 'ancient' and 
'primitive,* i.e. originated in the earliest periods of human 
history; and ' heroical, 9 i.e. was induced by a spirit of adven« 
ture, and under the leadership of heroes who were willing to 
face risk and danger. 

The formation of colonies is certainly among the earliest 
events in recorded or traditional history : all the early migra- 
tions of families and races that have originated the great 
number of distinct nations now inhabiting the world were 
the beginnings of colonisation, and no doubt became first 
necessary by scantiness of original territory, leading to 
frequent inconveniences and feuds as population increased. 
In the case of maritime nations like Phoenicia and Greece, 
commercial enterprise doubtless facilitated colonisation, by 
affording a ready means for transferring superabundant popu- 
lation to foreign countries. 

At a very early date numerous Phoenician colonies were 
planted along the coasts of the Mediterranean. According 
to the Old Testament, Tyre was itself a colony of the ancient 
Phoenician city Sidon (Isa. xxiii, 2, 1 1, and other passages). 
Sallust says (Jugurtha, cap. lxxviii) of Leptis, a city now 
called Lebida, and situated on the coast of Tripoli, 'Id 
oppidum ab Sidoniis conditum est, quos accepimus profugos ob 
atscordias civilis navibus in eos locos venisse. ' Other Phoeni* 
cian colonies extended along the northern coast of Africa, 
of which Carthage became the most important in history, 
and the coasts o? Spain, and were also planted in Cyprus, 
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Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and most other islands of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The ancient Greek colonies in Ionia, and the islands in the 
JEge&n Sea and in Sicily, and all the Roman colonies, 
originated from the same causes as the Phoenician, and 
a probably at almost as early an age. 

2. ' it begets fewer.' Bacon would hardly have held this opinion 

could he have foreseen the remarkable development of 
colonisation which immediately succeeded his own age, and 
as the present result of which the colonial and dependent 
possessions of Great Britain extend over an area of more than 
7,500,000 square miles, with an estimated population exceed- 
ing 250,000,000. 

3. ' make account ' — reckon, calculate. 

4. * to take the scum of people. 9 Bacon is here referring to the 

system of transportation to penal colonies as a mode of punish- 
ment for heinous criminals, and a device for ridding the mother 
country of them. The system of transportation really com- 
menced in England in 1619, six years previous to the writing 
of this essay, when, under the authority of a letter of James I, 
' a hundrea dissolute persons ' were sent out to the colony of 
Virginia ; but it is not distinctly mentioned before 1678, nor 
was it brought into common operation until early in the 
reign of George I. Transportation to America ceased on 
the breaking out of the War of Independence in 1775, when 
it was transferred to Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and 
Norfolk Island. Sentences of transportation were abolished 
by Act of Parliament in 1857. 

5. • certify ' — send information. Cf. the Latin idiom aliquem cer* 

tioremfacere = to inform any one. 

' Besides, Antonio certified tint duke 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship * — Mer of Venice, II, viii. 

* Besides, what infamy will there arise, 
When foreign princes shall be certified*—* Henry VI, IV, i. 

& • yields of itself. 9 He here includes all the indigenous fruits, 
that is, those which are found naturally growing there by the 
colonists; in the next sentence, under the term 'esculent 
things,' he includes edible vegetables which may be introduced 
by the colonists. 

« certain ' — fixed, determined. 

* to a common stock ' — i.e. the produce not used for private 
enjoyment, but for the general benefit of the colonists. 

•private' — i.e. private use. The adjective is used as a sub- 
stantive, as is frequently the case with particular, * I mean 
for your particular' (i.e. particular advantage) — Coriolanus, 
IV, vii. 
• Go off; I discard you ; let me en|oy my private*— Twelfth Night, III, iv. 



I 
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' Whoa&Privaie {i.e. Private letter) with me of the Dauphin's lore ## 
Is much more general than these lines import '—King John, IV, iii. 

10. * commoditiefl ' — merchandise ; products available for foreign 

trade. The products already enumerated are those which 
would be of service for the sustenance of the colonists them* 
selves; he now goes on to enumerate those products with 
which the colonists might commence a remunerative foreign 
commerce. 

11. ' untimely prejudice *— ue. early injury. 

12. • main business ' — i.e. the real objects which colonists should 

always keep in view, namely, the production not of luxuries, 
merely because they will command a high price in die market, 
but of larger supplies of those things which are useful or 
necessary for the comfortable sustenance of human life. 

Bacon regards the cultivation of tobacco by the Virginians 
as injurious to the true interests of their colony. But the 
production of luxuries, assuming tobacco to be among the 
number, is not necessarily hurtful to trade ; in its economic 
aspect, luxury is perfectly justifiable when neither debasing 
nor excessive, for since, under ordinary circumstances, one 
man's labour will easily produce far more than is necessary 
for his own comfortable sustenance, a great deal of labour is 
available for the production of other things than the neces- 
saries of life, viz., of so-called luxuries; while in its moral 
aspect the means of acquiring beyond those things which 
simply sustain life, those also which make it more comfort- 
able, is one of the most powerful and certain means by which 
men are raised from squalor and degradation. 

Tobacco was introduced into Europe by the discoverers of 
the New World. The name originally denoted the tube or 
pipe in which the herb was smoked by the Caribbees, but 
the Spaniards transferred it to the herb itself It was intro- 
duced into England in 1586 by the unsuccessful settlers, who 
returned with Raleigh fromJVirginia ; that colony was success- 
fully established in 1606, and in less than ten years from that 
time the colonists had abandoned nearly every other occupa- 
tion for the cultivation of the tobacco-plant. 

13. • brave ' — excellent, fine. 

' He has brave utensils'— Tempest, III, ii. 

' Is it so brave a lass '—Tempest, III, ii. 

' This is a brave night to cool a courtezan'— King Lear, III, H. 

' This brave overhanging firmament'— Hamlet, II, ii. 

14. 'Bay -Salt' — salt obtained from sea-water in shallow pits or 

basins, by evaporation by the heat of the sun. 

15. * Growing-Silk '— i.e. vegetable silk. He certainly does not 

mean what we call silk, and which is an animal product 
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derived from the silkworm, but probably he means cotton 
fabrics, which at that time were often worn by wealthy people 
instead of silk, and were considered of great value. If so, he 
names it silk merely from analogy, just as Herodotus calls it 
etpcop &wb tyXov, i.e. tree-wool, a name which is still preserved 
in the German baumwolle, and the Dutch boomwol. 

The European conquerors of Mexico found cotton fabrics 
in common use there. The Virginian colonists began to 
cultivate it largely when James I discouraged with heavy 
duties their exportation of tobacco. 

1 6. ' Sweet Woods • — woods with aromatical or medicinal properties. 

17. * Soap- Ashes' — vegetable soaps. The manufacture of soap for 

cleansing purposes is no doubt a very ancient one (Jer. ii, 
22). Bacon here refers either to the soap-trees of the 
New World, the berries or bulbs of which produce a soapy 
lather under friction in water ; or to plants like our common 
soap-wort or 'fuller's herb? whose leaves have the same 
property. The saponine principle exists in many common 
plants, and in great abundance in the fruit of the horse- 
chestnut tree. 

18. 'moil' — drudge, toil painfully and severely. This word is 

used appropriately of the severe labours necessary for work- 
ing mines. 

One of the most serious difficulties experienced in the early 
history of American colonisation by the Spaniards was that 
adventurers went out, induced by the hope of finding large 
quantities of gold, and this failing, they were both unwilling 
and unable to turn themselves to any other kind of work. 

19. * in the hands of one. 9 He considers it essential to the success 

of an early colony that the responsibility of government 
should rest with one ruler, so as thereby to secure prompitude 
both in the administration of justice and in meeting any 
emergency. With the same object in view he recommends 
a restricted • martial law,* In settled society it is well Jto 
have a considerable interim between an offence and its 
judgment, so that anger and prejudice may subside, and the 
matter may be tried solely on its merits ; in a young colony, 
as in an army, it is advisable that all punishment should be 
prompt in execution. 

2a 'make that profit, 9 etc. He means that colonists are to some 
extent living the life of hermits, and that therefore they 
ought to imitate the hermits in their piety. 

21. ' undertakers * — contractors ; men who stipulate or covenant to 
perform certain services for others. 

32. 'freedoms from custom.* This liberal policy was put into 
operation in the case of the Spanish colonisation of His- 
paniola, when all export and import duties were absolutely 
prohibited. The same chapter of history, however, gives us 
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an instance of the violation of the plan which Bacon recom- 
mends in the next sentence, for the Spanish government 
insisted that all the exports from the colonies should be 
brought into the port of Seville alone. 

The student cannot do better than read this important 
essay of Lord Bacon in the light of the history contemporane- 
ous with its writing. Every principle which Bacon lays down 
can be illustrated from the early history of Virginia, the 
colony which he seems especially to have had in view while 
writing it: chapters ix and xxvi in Prescott's History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (vol. ii) also afford very valuable 
help towards understanding it. 

23. * manflh ' — marshy, fenny, boggy. 

24. ' still ' — always. See note 6, Essay IX. 

25. 'Trifles and (Jingles' — toys and rattles, and other such trifles 

which civilised men have commonly used for conciliating 
savages, and opening intercourse with them. 

26. Do not seek to gain influence over them by helping them in their 

unprovoked attacks upon their enemies ; still it is a very good 
plan (' not amiss ') to afford them protection when they them" 
selves are attacked, 

27. ' destitute ' — used here as a verb transitive for desert. Bacon 

is certainly thinking of the fate of those who first attempted 
the colonisation of Virginia. In 1588 Sir Richard Greville 
settled 108 persons on the island of Roanoke, who suffered 
terrible hardship, and must all have inevitably perished if 
Sir Francis Drake had not fortunately arrived he following 
year and brought them back. In the same year Sir Richard 
Greville left fifty more settlers there ; but when Governor 
White was sent out to them in 1587, he found nothing but 
the bones of one man. He, however, settled 115 more colon- 
ists there, but in 1590 when he visited Roanoke again with 
supplies and recruits, not a single vestige of them could be 
found, nor were they ever heard of afterwards. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXIII. 

I. Plantations are ( ancient, primitive, and heroical.' 
II. Errors to be avoided in planting a colony : 

1. The displacing or extirpation of present inhabitants. 

2. Looking for too speedy a return of profit. 

3. Peopling it with wicked and criminal persons instead of 

with useful and skilled artisans. 
III. Objects to be kept in view in colonisation : 
A. For sustenance : 

1. To make good use of the fruits already growing 
there. 
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2. To introduce — 

(a.) Vegetables that yield the quickest crops. 
(b.) Healthy animals that breed fastest. 

3. To distribute the products obtained carefully and 

economically. 
B. For trade : 

1. To develop and export necessaries rather than 

luxuries. 

2. To rely upon agriculture rather than mining. 
C For government : 

1. A single governor, assisted with a council, and 

administering some form of martial law. 

2. Temporary exemption from import and export duties. 
D. For health: 

1. To avoid over-crowding. 

2. To build on high grounds rather than on the banks 

of streams. 

3. To have adequate store of salt. 
F. For general management : 

1. To be conciliatory and just to natives. 

2. To introduce women to the colony when it is settled 

and prosperous. 

3. Never to desert a colony when once established. 



XXXIV.— OF RICHES. (1 6 1 2, greatly enlarged 1625.) 

I cannot call Riches better than the Baggage of Virtue ; l 
the Roman word is better, impedimenta; for as the 
baggage is to an army, so is Riches to Virtue ; it cannot 
be spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march ; 
yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory. 

Of great Riches there is no real use, except it be in 
the distribution; the rest is but conceit; 2 so saith 
Solomon, ' Where much is, there are many to consume it; 
■and what hath the owner but the sight of it with his eyes ? 9 
The personal fruition 3 in any man cannot reach to feel 
great Riches : there is a custody of them ; or a power of 
dole and donative of them ; or a fame of them ; but no 
solid use to the owner. Do you not see what feigned 
prices 4 are set upon little stones and rarities? and what 
works of ostentation are undertaken; because there might 
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seem to be some use of great Riches ? But then you 
will say, they maybe of use to buy men out of dangers or 
troubles; as Solomon saith, * Riches are as a stronghold 
in the imagination of the rich man; 16 but this is excel- 
lently expressed, that it is ( in imagination, 9 and not 
always in fact: for, certainly, great Riches have sold* 
more men than they have bought out 

Seek not proud Riches, 7 but such as thou mayest get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly ; yet have no abstract nor friarly contempt 8 of 
them ; but distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus, i In studio rei amplificandoz apparebat, non 
avaritice pradam, sed instrumentum bonitati quceri.'* 
Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of hasty gathering 
of Riches : ' Qui festinat ad divitias, non erit insons.' 1(r 
The poets feign, that when Plutus u (which is Riches) is 
sent from Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly ; but when 
he is sent from Pluto, he runs, and is swift of foot ; mean- 
ing, that Riches gotten by good means and just labour 
ace slowly ; but when they come by the death of others 
as by the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), 
they come tumbling upon a man : but it might be applied 
likewise to Pluto, taking him for the Devil : for when 
Riches come from the Devil (as by fraud and oppression, 
and unjust means), they come upon speed. 12 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul. 
Parsimony is one of the best, and yet is not innocent, 
for it withholdeth men from works of liberality and 
charity. The improvement of the ground is the most 
natural obtaining of Riches, for it is our great Mother's 
blessing, the Earth's ; but it is slow ; and yet, where men 
of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth 
Riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in England 
that had the greatest audits 13 of any man in my time, a 
great grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber-man, a 
great collier, a great corn-master, a great lead-man, and so 
of iron, and a number of the like points of husbandry; 
so as the earth seemed a sea to him in respect of the 
perpetual importation. It was truly observed by one, 
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Thai himself 1 * came very hardly to a little Riches, and very 
easily to great Riches; for when a man's stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, 15 and over- 
come 16 those bargains, which for their greatness are few 
men's money, 17 and be partner in the industries of younger 
men, he cannot but increase mainly. 

The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest, 
and furthered by two things, chiefly : by diligence, and by 
a good name for good and fair dealings. But the gains of 
bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when men shall 
wait upon 18 others' necessity; broke 19 by servants and 
instruments to draw them on ; put off others cunningly 
that would be better chapmen j 20 and the like practices, 
which are crafty and naught. 21 As for chopping of bar- 
gains, when a man buys not to hold, but to sell over 
again, that commonly grindeth double, both upon the 
seller and upon the buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, 
if the hands be well chosen that are trusted. Usury is 
the certainest means of gain, though one of the worst ; 
as that whereby a man doth eat his bread, in sudore vultHs 
alieni; 22 and besides, doth plough upon Sundays. But 
yet certain though it be, it hath flaws; for that the 
scriveners and brokers do value unsound men to serve 
their own turn. 23 

The fortune in being the first in an invention, 
or in a privilege, doth cause sometimes a wonderful 
overgrowth in Riches, as it was with the first sugar- 
man in the Canaries : therefore, if a man can play the 
true logician, to have as well judgment as invention, 
he may do great matters, especially if the times be fit. 
He that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to 
great Riches ; and he that puts all upon adventures, doth 
oftentimes break and come to poverty: it is good, there- 
fore, to guard adventures with certainties that may uphold 
losses. Monopolies, 24 and coemption of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great means to enrich ; 
especially if the party have intelligence what things are 
like to come into request, and so store himself beforehand. 

Riches gotten by service, though it be of the best rise,?* 

o 
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yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding humours, and 
other servile conditions, they may be placed amongst the 
worst As for fishing for testaments and executorships 
(as Tacitus saith of Seneca, ' Testamenta ct orbos tanquam 
indagine capi' 26 ), it is yet worse, by how much men sub- 
mit themselves to meaner persons than in service. 17 

Believe not much them that seem to despise Riches, 
for they despise them that despair of them; and none 
worse when they come to them. 

Be not pennywise; 28 Riches have wings, and some- 
times they fly away of themselves, sometimes they must 
be set flying to bring in more. 

Men leave their Riches either to their kindred, or to the 
public ; and moderate portions prosper best in both. A 
great state left to an heir, is a lure to all the birds of prey 
round jabout to seize on him, if he be not the better 29 
stablished in years and judgment: likewise, glorious gifts 
and foundations 80 are like sacrifices without salt, and but 
the painted sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy 
and corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure not thine 
advancements 81 by quantity, but frame them by measure : 
and defer not charities till death ; for, certainly, if a man 
weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man's than of his own. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XXXIV. 

1. • Baggage of Virtue'—/.*, they make the attainment of virtue 

more difficult ; riches are not altogether a moral help, but 
often a moral hindrance to a man. So in the Gospels, ' How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God r— Mark x, 23. 

The Latin word impedimenta (from pes, pedis = a foot) 
signifies that which entangles and impedes, and was generally 
used in a military sense to denote the baggage of an army. 

2. ' conceit ' — ue. fancy ; there is no real, but a fancied, enjoy- 

ment in the possession of great wealth. The quotation 
following is from Eccles. v, 2, ' When goods increase, they art 
increased that eat them ; and what good is there to the owners 
thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes?' 

3. ' personal fruition ' — * the real and conscious enjoyment of vast 
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wealth by the person who nominally possesses it. He may store 
his wealth merely for the miserly pleasure of calling it his own 
('custody*) ; or he may distribute it in small portions for the 
enjoyment of others {'dole and donative') ; or he may boast- 
fully display it before others, in order that he may enjoy their 
admiration at it ('fame') ; but in itself it cannot give- him any 
real and personal enjoyment ('solid use '). 

4. « feigned prices' — what we now call fancy prices, i.e. exces- 

sively large payments by wealthy people for the purchase of 
articles of small intrinsic value, but which have a fictitious 
value attached to them because of their history or curiosity, 
or some circumstance in connection with them. 

5. The quotation is from Prov. xviii, 11, 'The rich man's wealth is 

his strong city, and as an high wall in his own conceit. ' 

6. * Bold'— deceived, cheated, injured. The word in colloquial 

usage still retains this meaning ; a man is sold when he is 
taken in or cheated; and in common talk we often call a piece 
of trickery a sell. 

7. • proud .Riches • — i.e. wealth so vast as to be useless for enjoy- 

ment, and which can only gratify the pride and ostentation 
of the possessor. See note 3 above. 

8. ' abstract ' — unpractical ; opposed to the practical experience of 

life. 
'friarly' — such contempt for wealth as was professed by the 
orders of the poor and begging friars. 

9. * In his anxiety to increase his fortune, it was evident that it was 

not the gratification of avarice which was sought, but the means 
of doing good' — Cicero, Pro Rabirio, ii. 

10. * He who hastens to riches will not be innocent.' The reference 

is to Prov. xxviii, 22, but the quotation does not agree 
verbally with our Authorised Version. 

1 1. * Flutus ' — the god of riches. 

• Pluto * — the god of the departed spirits in the lower world, and 

the originator and dispenser of all wealth. Hence Bacon 
describes wealth coming ' by the death of others ' as being sent 
by Pluto, though he suggests another explanation of the 
fiction immediately afterwards. 

• Jupiter,' or Zeus, in the Greek mythology was the greatest of 

the Olympian gods, and ruled supreme in the heavens and 
upper regions. 

12. 'upon speed' — at a good pace. 

13. 'audits' — accounts; here especially accounts of money re- 

ceived. 

14. * himself.' The antecedent is 'one, 9 not 'nobleman.' Bacon 

uses the emphatic pronoun instead of he, in order to limit this 
reference to the nearer antecedent. 

The observation referred to is exemplified in every depart- 
ment of commercial experience. The great difficulty a trader 
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experiences is the initial difficulty of getting a start in business. 
In present circumstances the great capitalists of the world 
have everything in their hands. Large fortunes are often 
made rapidly, and lost as rapidly. The more capital a man 
has, the more he has the power of obtaining; and conversely, 
the poorer a man becomes, the poorer he is likely to become. 
Circumstances fluctuate ; and the rate, both of the gain and 
of the loss of money, is a rapidly accelerating one. 

15. * expect the prime of markets ' — afford to wait until the high- 

est possible market-price is reached, for that which he wishes 
to sell. 

16. •overcome.' We should use the word undertake; but Bacon 

refers to undertaking a bargain with the certainty of manag- 
ing it to one's own profit, which is really overcoming it. 

17. ' few men's money ' — such that few men have at command the 

necessary capital for undertaking them. 

18. * wait upon ' — watch for (and take advantage of) the pecuni- 

ary difficulties of other traders. 

19. •broKe'— do business; especially do business as the agent of 

another. Hence the terms broker, stockbroker, pawnbroker^ 
e.tc. 

20. ' chapmen '—customers, buyers. The word is derived from the 

verb to chap or chop, meaning to exchange (Old English 
ceapian, German kaufen). It originated the common English 
surname Chapman (like the German Kaufmann, which the 
famous geographer translated into Latin as Mercator), and 
appears in the words Cheapside, Chippenham, etc., and the 
common adjective cheap. Hence also the expression, * to 
chop and change, i.e. to chap and exchange, to buy with the 
intention of selling again at a profit, which explains an allu- 
sion in the next sentence of the essay. 

21. • naught' — utterly disreputable. The word and its adjective 

naughty, though now commonly used in a light, playful, and 
childish sense, had formerly a very strong and decidedly con- 
demnatory meaning. 

' The other basket had very naughty figs'— Jer. xxiv, 3. 

' I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart '— 1 Sam. xvii, 28. 

' Thy sister's naught, O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-toothed unkindness like a vulture here* — King Lear, II, iv. 

' Naughty lady, 
These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuse thee' — King Lear, III, vii. 

'Truly repented and amended his former naughty life % 

— P. B. Communion Service. 

22. 'In the sweat of another's brow.'* The original curse pronounced 

upon fallen man was, 'In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat 
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Itread* (Gen. Hi, 19). Bacon says that the usurer reverses this 
rule, and gets his bread by the toil of others. 

In the present day a man who has spare capital invests it, 
that is, lends it out to some one else who can use it remunera- 
tively, and the lender, of course, expects a share of this 
remuneration as what is called interest. But in former days, 
when spare money could not be invested, but only hoarded, 
no loss was entailed by parting with it temporarily to a trusty 
borrower, and this fact, coupled with a rigorously literal 
interpretation of certain passages in the Old Testament 
(Exod. xxii, 25; Lev. xxv, 36; Deut. xxiii, 19), led men 
to regard the lending of money on interest as a sin, and to 
use the word * usury * as an opprobrious name for exorbit- 
ant interest. 

Bacon cordially shares (see also Essay XLI) in this popular 
aversion from usury, and regards it even as inhuman, like 
robbing men and beasts of their just and God-given rest by 
ploughing upon Sundays. 

23. Still, though the gains of usury are sure and large, yet it has 

drawbacks and disadvantages, for clerks and agents will often, 
for their own purposes, procure loans for persons who art 
thoroughly untrustworthy. 

24. • Monopolies' — exclusive rights of trading in certain commodi- 

ties. Though monstrously unjust, they were commonly 
granted to favourites by the Tudor sovereigns, but were 
declared illegal by James I. 
•coemption' — exclusive right of purchasing a commodity, so 
as to give the buyer the right of selling it again at his own 
price. 

25. Riches acquired by holding lucrative office and employment, even 

under sovereigns and noble persons, etc. 

Notice the needless repetition of the pronoun they following. 

26. ' Wills and childless persons were caught (by him) as though with 

a hunting-net * — Tacitus, Annals, xii, 42. 

27. In the one case men are etnployed in the sendee of those who are 

really their superiors ; in legacy-hunting, the service they enter 
must be disgraceful and degrading. 

28. ' pennywise ' — an expression generally used in connection with 

* pound-foolish ' — meaning, together, saving and penurious in 
small matters to the detriment of greater matters. 

He means, do not hoard your wealth till you lose it ; but part 
with it, so that it may return to you with increase. 
39. ' the better ' — well ; better than is usually the case. 

30. 'glorious gifts and foundations'— ostentatious bequests and 

endowments (which are not meritorious, because, like sacra- 
fices without salt, they lack the true spirit of benevolence 
which ought to .underlie all gifts). „ . ■ » 

31. 'advancements' — gifts, charities. 
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ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXIV. 

I. The evils of wealth : 

1. It impedes virtue. 

2. Great wealth is beyond the real enjoyment of the owner. 

3. Its value as a security against want is chiefly ' in imagina* 

tion.' 
II. Counsels to those who desire wealth: 

1. Do not be avaricious. 

2. Nor hasty ; for wealth speedily acquired comes not front 

heaven, but from Pluto, representing either death or the 
devil. 
III. Modes of acquiring wealth (many, and chiefly foul) : 

1. Parsimony. 

2. Agriculture, whose profit is very slow, unless it be worked 

with large capital. 

3. Ordinary trades and professions. 

4. Bargaining. 

5. Partnerships ('sharings'). 

6. Usury. 



7. First discovery. 



$. Monopolies and coemption. 
9. Servioe. 

10. Servility and legacy-hunting. 
IV. Counsels to those who possess wealth: 

1. Believe not those who pretend to despise it. 

2. Be not ' pennywise ' in managing it. 

3. Bequeath it with discretion. 

4. Do not defer gifts till your death. 



XXXV.— OF PROPHECIES. (1625.) 

I mean not to speak of Divine Prophecies, nor of heathen 
Oracles, nor of natural Predictions ; l but only of Pro- 
phecies that have been of certain memory, 2 and from 
hidden causes. 

Saith the Pythonissa 8 to Saul, ' To-morrow thou and 
thy sons shall be with me.' Virgil hath these verses from v 
Homer : 

'At domns JEnese cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis:' * 
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a Prophecy as it seems of the Roman empire. Seneca 5 
the tragedian hath these verses : 



-Venient annis 



Ssecula sens, quibus Oceanns 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes ; nee sit terris 
Ultima Thule : ' 

a Prophecy of the discovery of America. The daughter 
of Polycrates 6 dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, 
and Apollo anointed him ; and it came to pass that he 
was crucified in an open place, where the sun made his 
bbdy run with sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he sealed up his wife's belly; whereby 
he did expound it, that his wife should be barren ; but 
Aristander the soothsayer told him his wife was with 
child, because men do not use to seal vessels that are 
empty. A phantasm that appeared to M. Brutus in his 
tent, said to him, tPhilippis iterum me videbis.' 7 Tiberius 
said to Galba, 'Tu quoque, Galba, degustabis imperium.'* 
In Vespasian's time there went a Prophecy in the East, 
that those that should come forth of Judea should reign 
over the world ; which though it may be was meant of 
our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. 9 
Domitian 10 dreamed, the night before he was slain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck ; and 
indeed the succession that followed him, for many years^, 
made golden times. Henry the Sixth of England said of 
Henry the Seventh, when he was a lad, and gave him water, 
'This is the lad that shall enjoy the crown for which we 
strive? u When I was in France, I heard from one Dr 
Pena, that the queen mother, 12 who was given to curious 
arts, caused the king her husband's nativity to be calcu- 
lated under a false name; and the astrologer gave a 
judgment, that he should be killed in a duel ; at which 
the queen laughed, thinking her husband to be above 
challenges and duels ; but he was slain upon a course at 
tilt, the splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at 
his beaver. The trivial 13 Prophecy which I heard when 
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I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the flower of 
her years, was, 

1 When hempe is spunne 
England's done : ' 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the princes 
had reigned which had the principal letters of that word 
hempe (which were Henry \ Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth), England should come to utter confusion] 
which, thanks be to God, is verified only in the change of 
the name ; for that the king's style M is now no more ' of 
England, 9 but l of Britain.' There was also another 
Prophecy before the year of eighty-eight, which I do not 
well understand. 

' There shall be seen upon a day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The black fleet of Norway. 
When that that is come and gone, 
England, build houses of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall you have none.' 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight: for that the King of 
Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway. 16 The predic- 
tion of Regiomontanus, 18 

' Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus,' 

was thought likewise accomplished in the sending of that 
great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in 
number, of all that ever swam upon the sea. As for 
Cleon's dream, I think it was a jest; it was, that he was 
devoured of a long dragon : and it was expounded of 17 
a maker of sausages, that troubled him exceedingly. 
There are numbers of the like kind ; especially if you 
include dreams, and predictions of astrology: but I have 
set down these few only of certain credit, for example. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, 
and ought to serve but for winter talk by the fireside : 
though when I say despised, I mean it as for belief; for 
otherwise, the spreading or publishing of them is in no 
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sort to be despised, for they have done much mischief; 
and I see many severe laws made to suppress them. 18 

That that hath given them grace, and some credit, con- 
sisteth in three things. First, that men mark when they 
hit, and never mark when they miss ; 19 as they do, gener- 
ally, also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into Prophecies ; while the nature of man, which 
covereth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
which indeed they do but collect : *° as that of Seneca's 
verse ; for so much was then subject to demonstration, 
that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond the 
Atlantic, which might be probably conceived not to be 
all sea: and adding thereto the tradition in Plato's 
Timceus, and his Atlanticus^- it might encourage one to 
turn it to a prediction. The third and last (which is the 
great one) is, that almost all of them, being infinite in 
number, have been impostures, and by idle and crafty 
brains, merely contrived and feigned, after the event 
past 

NOTES ON ESSAY XXXV. 

1. 'Divine Prophecies' — the inspired predictions of Holy Scrip- 

ture. From the first example to which he refers below, it 
appears that he includes under this name only those Scrip- 
tural predictions which are represented as utterances by God 
himself. 

* heathen Oracles ' — the revelations which the ancient nations, 
especially the Greeks, sought to obtain from the gods before 
undertaking any business of importance. The name orach 
was applied both to the supposed revelation itself, and also 
to the place where it was consulted, and the most celebrated 
oracle was that of Apollo at Delphi. 

'natural Predictions • — events in the natural world, especially 
phenomena of rare occurrence like eclipses, earthquakes, 
comets, storms, etc., which were once supposed to be pre- 
dictive of important coming events. 

2. 'of certain memory' — undoubted but unexplained facts nu- 

tated in history. The word memory is used for historical 
narrative. 

' Search through all the memories of mankind 
And find me such a friend. 1 — Beaumont and Flbtcher. 
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3. •Pythonissa' — i.e. witch, sorceress (l Sam. xxviii, 19). Python 

was a name of the god Apollo who was supposed to pre* 
side over oracles and divination, and the ancient name of 
the place of his oracle at Delphi was Pytho. The * damsel 
possessed with a spirit of divination ' (Acts xv, 16), and whom 
St Paul healed, is described in the original Greek as having 
a Python spirit (fypvoav irvevfjia vWwa, which the Vulgate 
renders by ( habentem spiritum Pythonem '), doubtless because 
the heathens believed that she was inspired by the god 
Apollo. 

In calling the witch of Endor by this name. Bacon follows 
the Vulgate ; the Septuagint calls her a ventriloquist (ywauca 
lyycurrplfwdov), and it seems that Python was once the com- 
mon name for a ventriloquist, and the feminine form of the 
word was Pythonissa. 

Bacon, who generally quotes and makes his references 
from memory, is wrong here in attributing these words to the 
witch : they were spoken by the spirit of Samuel, whom the 
witch summoned up. 

4. 'But the family of Apneas shall rule over every coast, and his 

children *s children, and those who shall spring from them.* 

The quotation is from Virgil's jEneid, iii, 97, 98, which, of 
course, would be no prophecy, because written after the event 
referred to ; but Virgil adapts the lines from the Iliad of 
Homer, xx, 307, 308 : 

' vvv 5t 5% Alveiao fttrj Tp&cffoiv &vd£ei 
teal walduv TaUdes, rof kcp fterbirioOe ybnarai.' 

'But now indeed the might of jEneas shall rule over the Trojans, and 
his son's son who shall arise after him. 1 

5. Probably Seneca the philosopher and rhetorician, already 

alluded to (see note 2, Essay V), and to whom, amongst 
other works, ten tragedies are attributed. Some critics, how- 
ever, have doubted this, and attributed them to another 
writer or other writers of the same name. Bacon seems to 
share this doubt. 

The quotation is from a tragedy called Medea (374-378): 
* In far distant years the ages shall come when Ocean shall 
loosen the bounds of the world, and a vast continent shall 
appear, and Tiphys shall disclose new worlds, and Thuh shall 
no longer be the utmost limit of the earth.* 

The name Thule refers either to Iceland or one of the 
Shfltlands. 

6. 'Polycratea.' He was tyrant of the island of Samos, and 

gained immense commercial and territorial power by means of 
a large fleet, in several other islands and m some towns on 
the coast of Asia Minor. At the height of his power he was 
secretly plotted against by his enemy Oroetes, the satrap of 
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Sardis, who, by a perfidious message, enticed him to pay 
him a visit, and on his arrival at Magnesia had him arrested 
and crucified, B.C. 522. His daughter was so distressed by 
her dream that she had earnestly but in vain endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his journey. 

7. % 7nou shalt see me again at Philippic 

Marcus Brutus was one of the murderers of Julius Caesar. 
This prophetic warning of the place of his death is men- 
tioned by Plutarch. It was fulfilled when, after his ruin- 
ous defeat at Philippi, he fell on his own sword and died, 
B.C. 42. 

8. *Thou also, Galba, shalt taste of empire' 

Tiberius, the second emperor of Rome (a.d. 14-37) is said 
by Tacitus {Annals, vi, 20) to have uttered these prophetic 
words to Galba, a young Roman soldier, who afterwards 
(a.d. 68) became the ninth emperor of Rome, having, 
however, but a short reign of six months before he was 
assassinated. 

9. Tacitus, Histories, v, 13: ' Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis 

sacerdotum libris contineri,fore ut valesceret oriens, et e Judcea 
profecti rerum potirentur.' Another remarkable passage to 
the same effect occurs in Suetonius, Vesp. 4: ' Percrebuerat 
oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis, ut eo tempore 
Judaa profecti rerum potirentur. ' 

Both these writers interpret the prophecies as referring 
to the Emperor Vespasian (A.D. 69-79), whose victorious 
military career in Palestine led to his being proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers on the death of Otho : he committed 
to his son Titus the crowning event of the Jewish war — the 
conquest of Jerusalem — and they both celebrated a splendid 
triumph at Rome, with spoils of the Temple and trains of 
captive Jews. 

However satisfactory this interpretation may have been to 
Roman historians, subsequent history has, to say the least, 
given them a most remarkable interest in connection with 
Christianity. 

10. 'Domitian,' Roman emperor and a reckless despot (A.D. 81- 

96), was assassinated in his chamber. To him succeeded, 
after a short interval, Trajan (A.D. 98), Hadrian (a.d. 117), 
Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138), Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161), 
Commodus (a.d. 180). 

11. This incident is made use of by Shakespeare : 

' Come hither, England's hop*. If secret powers 
Suggest but troth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country^ bliss, 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty, 
His head by nature framed to wear a crown, 
His hand to bear a sceptre, and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne '—3 Henry VI, IV, «• 
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12. 'the queen mother ' — Catherine de Medicis, wife of Henry II, 

King of France, who died in July 1559 from the effects of a 
wound accidentally inflicted at a magnificent tournament by 
the Count of Montgomery. 

The calculating (or casting) the nativity of a person was a 
practice derived from very ancient times as a part of the 
subject of Astrology, the basis of which was a belief that the 
heavenly bodies were the agents which, according to their 
different positions, regulated all the events of the world, and 
also that their position at the time of a man's birth deter- 
mined what his character and fortune would be. To calcu- 
late their position at the time of any person's birth was to cast 
his nativity. Astrology is alluded to in several passages in 
Holy Scripture (Isa. xlvii, 13 ; Dan. i, 20, ii, 2, iv, 7, 26, y, 7), 
and a trace of it is still found in our common word disaster. 
When the Copernican system of astronomy had demonstrated 
that the earth is not, as was once supposed, the centre of the 
universe, but only one amongst innumerable other and larger 
bodies, Astrology died a gradual natural death ; but it is a 
singular fact that the first lunar tables which were constructed 
on the Newtonian theory were intended to be used in the 
calculation of nativities. 

13. • trivial' — common. See note 2, Essay XII. 

14. ' style ' — title, official designation. 

On the death of Elizabeth the royal title was changed, 
James I being king, not ' of England* but 'of Britain.' 

15. Mr Aldis Wright, in his edition of Bacon's Essays, has the 

following note upon this prophecy: 'Mr Daniel (Battersea 
Training College) has suggested to me that " the Baugh" is 
probably the Bass Rock, and "the May" the Isle of May in 
the Firth of Forth.' 

Early Scottish poetry abounded with such prophecies. In 
The Whole Prophecies of Scotland, by John Bridlington, an 
Augustine canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, who died A.D. 
1379, we have: 

' Betwixt Temptallon and the Basse 
Thou shalt see a right faire sight 
Of barges and bellingars and many broad saile, 
With iij Libertes and the flourdelice hie upon night.' 

In The Prophecies of Rytnour, Beid t and Marlyng, we 
have: 

' To gethers ther shall mete with banars bright 

Crowned kynges thre, . 
And hew on other with mayne and myght, 

Tyll one of them slain shalbe. ■ 

The blake flet of Norway shall take yer flyght^ 

And be full fayne to flee; 
They shalbe dreven over rockes^and clyfies, 

And many one drowned shalbe.' 
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Among innumerable prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
a Berwickshire prophet of the thirteenth century, we have : 

' Thomas of Asheldon sayeth the egle of the trewe brute shall 
see ail inglond in peas and rest, both spirituall and temporall; 
and euery estate in thaire degre and the maydens of englonde 
bylde your houses of lyme and stone, ' 

16. * Eegiomontanua ' — Johann M tiller, a famous astronomer, 

whose name was rendered into Latin as Regiomontanus from 
Mons Regius or Konigsberg, where he is supposed to have 
been born. He studied at Leipsic and Vienna, and accom- 
panied Cardinal Bessarion to Rome, and visited the principal 
cities of Italy. Sixtus IV made him Archbishop of Ratis- 
bon, and he died at Rome a.d. 1476, aged forty years. 

He was a man of remarkable sagacity, and, without con- 
tradiction, the most learned astronomer that Europe had then 
produced. 

17. « of'— i.e. as referring to. 

Bacon refers to the comedy of Aristophanes called The 
Knights, in which the demagogue Cleon is held up to ridicule, 
and completely exposed and put to shame by a sausage 
maker. One point in the play is that an oracle has declared 
that a leathern eagle, with crooked claws (i.e. Cleon, whose 
father was a Paphlagonian tanner), should be conquered by 
a serpent (i.e. a maker of sausages). 

The following translation of the lines of the Greek play 
referred to will make Bacon's allusion quite clear : 

'Sausage Seller. How then does this refer to me? Teach me. 

Demosthenes. This Paphlagonian here is the " leathern eagle." 

S. Seller. But what is the meaning of the serpent? 

Demos. That is very clear ; for the serpent is long, and also the sau- 
sage is long ; also both the sausage and the serpent are drinkers of blood. 
The oracle says, therefore, that the serpent shall immediately conquer 
the leathern eagle, unless it be cajoled with words. 

.?. Seller. The oracles delight me. But I wonder how I am able to 
manage the people. 

Demos. Very easily ! Do as you do now. Jumble and mince together 
all state affairs, and always win over the people to your side, coaxing 
them with little cookish words.' 

18. ' severe laws made to suppress them.' In the reigns of Henry 

VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth, several Acts were passed 
against ' fond and fantastical prophecies, ' which not only often 
produced public uneasiness, but led to commotion and 
turbulence. 

19. Coincidence impresses the memory more than disagreement. In 

the same way inconvenience is remembered long, while com- 
fort and good fortune are soon forgotten. When I arrange a 
Sicnic for a certain day, which unfortunately is marred with 
renching rain, I remember too well the disappointment 
consequent on my frustrated plans ; but I too easily forget in 
my vexation the many other excursions in which the weather 
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has proved favourable to my plans. Again, if a shower of 
rain overtakes me when I have no umbrella or shelter, the 
inconvenience I suffer is remembered vividly, while the occa- 
sions on which the storm has found me prepared for it are 
speedily forgotten ; still I have no right to say that whenever 
I forget my umbrella there is sure to be rain. 

SO. Men may from constant observation become able to foresee the 
occurrence of some events in the natural world, and then be 
tempted to regard this calculation or generalisation as a kind 
of prophecy. And then most men would covet the reputa- 
tion of being prophets, and would be not unwilling to let 
others regard as prophecy of the future what is merely the 
result of careful observation of the past. 
This maybe amply illustrated by meteorological observation. 

21. 'Plato's TimiBUfl ana his Atlanticus.' Bacon here refers to 
Plato's CritiaSf in which a long discourse is held concerning 
some unknown land called New Atlantis, from which some 
have conjectured that Plato believed in the existence of a 
continent beyond the Western Ocean. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXV. 

L Definition of subject : 

Not Scriptural prophecies, nor oracles, nor omens, but 
remarkable predictions which have historical certainty. 
II. Examples of such prophecies : 
The Pythonissa to SauL 
Seneca — the discovery of America. 
The daughter of Polycrates. 
The dream of Philip of Macedon. 
The ' phantasm ' which appeared to Brutus. 
Tiberius's declaration to Galba. 
The popular belief with regard to Judaea. 
Domitian's dream. 

Prediction by Henry VI of England of Henry VIL 
Death of Henry II of France. 
End of Tudor dynasty in England. 
The Spanish Armada. 
Cleon's dream. 

III. These are of no importance as prophecies, but for their mis- 

chievous effect upon people who credit them. 

IV. Reasons for their influence : 

1. Men remember the few occasions on which they prove 

true, and forget the many on which they are false. 

2. Many of them are not prophecies at all, but only calcula- 

tions and probable conjectures. 

3. Some of them are merely impudent forgeries, made after 

the events have occurred. 
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XXXVL— OF AMBITION. (1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Ambition 1 is like choler, which is a humour 2 that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, 
if it be not stopped : but if it be stopped, and cannot 
have his way, it becometh adust, 8 and thereby malign 
and venomous : so ambitious men, if they find the way 
open for their rising, and still get forward, they are 
rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be checked in 
their desires, they become secretly discontent, 4 and look 
upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the worst 
property in a servant of a prince or state : therefore it is 
good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle it 5 
so, as they be still 6 progressive, and not retrograde; 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
good not to use such natures at all ; for if they rise not 
with their service, they will take order to make their 
service fall with them. 

But since we have said it were good not to use men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we 
speak in what cases they are of necessity. Good com- 
manders in the wars must be taken, 7 be they never 8 so 
ambitious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with 9 
the rest : and to take a soldier without Ambition, is to 
pull off his spurs. There is also great use of ambitious 
men in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy ; 10 for no man will take that part except he be like 
a seeled 11 dove, that mounts and mounts, because he 
cannot see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops ; as Tiberius used Macro 12 in the pulling down 
of Sejanus. 

Since, therefore, they must be used in such cases, there 
resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, that they 
may be less dangerous. There is less danger of them if 
they be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; and if they 
be rather harsh of nature, than gracious and popular; and 
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has proved favourable to my plans. Again, if a shower of 
rain overtakes me when I have no umbrella or shelter, the 
inconvenience I suffer is remembered vividly, while the occa- 
sions on which the storm has found me prepared for it are 
speedily forgotten ; still I have no right to say that -whenever 
I forget my umbrella there is sure to be rain. 

30. Men may from constant observation become able to foresee the 
occurrence of some events in the natural world, and then be 
tempted to regard this calculation or generalisation as a kind 
of prophecy. And then most men would covet the reputa- 
tion of being prophets, and would be not unwilling to let 
others regard as prophecy of the future what is merely the 
result of careful observation of the past 

This maybe amply illustrated by meteorological observation. 

21. ' 1'lato'B Timmus and his Atlanticus.' Bacon here refers to 
Plato's Critias, in which a long discourse is held concerning 
some unknown land called New Atlantis, from which some 

' onjectured that Plato believed in the existence of a 

it beyond the Western Ocean. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXV. 
I. Definition of subject: 

Not Scriptural prophecies, nor oracles, nor c 
remarkable predictions which have historical ci 
IL Examples of such prophecies: 
The Pythonissa to SauL 
Seneca — the discovery of America. 
The daughter of Polycrates. 
The dream of Philip of Macedon. 
The ' ohantasm ' which aoneared to Brutus. 
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XXXVI.— OF AMBITION. (1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Ambition 1 is like choler, which is a humour 1 that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, aud stirring, 
if it be not stopped : but if it be stopped, and cannot 
have his way, it becometh adust, 3 and thereby malign 
and venomous: so ambitious men, if they find the way 
open for their rising, and still get forward, they are 
rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be checked in 
their desires, they become secretly discontent, 4 and look 
upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the worst 
property in a servant of a prince or state : therefore it is 
good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle it s 
so, as they be still 8 progressive, and not retrograde; 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
good not to use such natures at all ; for if they rise not 
with their service, they win take order to make their 
service fall with them. 

But since we have said it were good not to use men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we 
speak in what cases they are of necessity. Good com- 
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has proved favourable to my plans. Again, if a shower of 
rain overtakes me when I have no umbrella or shelter, the 
inconvenience I suffer is remembered vividly, while the occa- 
sions on which the storm has found me prepared for it ant 
speedily forgotten ; still I have no right to say that whenever 
I forget my umbrella there is sure to be rain,, 

. Men may from constant observation become able to foresee the 
occurrence of some events in the natural world, and then be 
tempted to regard this calculation or generalisation as a kind 
of prophecy. And then most men would covet the reputa- 
tion of being prophets, and would be not unwilling to let 
others regard as prophecy of the future what is merely the 
result of careful observation of the past. 

This may be am ply illustrated by meteorological observation. 

. ' Plato' s Timasiis and his Atlanticus.' Bacon here refers to 
Plato's Critias, in which a long discourse is held concerning 
some unknown land called New Atlantis, from which some 
have conjectured that Ha to believed in the existence of a 
-*'-- it beyond the Western Ocean. 
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II. Examples 

The Pythonissa to SauL 
Seneca— the discovery of America, 
The daughter of Polycrates. 
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XXXVI.— OF AMBITION. (1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Ambition 1 is like choler, which is a humour 3 that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, 
if it be not stopped : but if it be stopped, and cannot 
have his way, it becometh adust, 9 and thereby malign 
and venomous: so ambitious men, if they find the way 
open for their rising, and still get forward, they are 
rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be checked in 
their desires, they become secretly discontent, 4 and look 
upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the worst 
property in a servant of a prince or state : therefore it is 
good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle it 8 
so, as they be still 8 progressive, and not retrograde; 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
good not to use such natures at all ; for if they rise not 
with their service, they wirl take order to make their 
service fall with them. 

But since we have said it were good not to use men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we 
speak in what cases they are of necessity. Good com- 
; be taken/ be they never 8 so 
their service dispenseth with 
•oldier without Ambition, is to 
i is also great use of ambitious 
rinces in matters of danger and 
:ake that part except he be like 
sunts and mounts, because he 
There is use also of ambitious 
greatness of any subject that 
d Macro 12 in the pulling down 

,ust be used in such cases, there 
:y are to be bridled, that they 
There is less danger of them if 
in if they be noble ; and if they 
than gracious and popular; and 
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has proved favourable to my plans. Again, if a shower of 
rain overtakes me when I have no umbrella or shelter, the 
inconvenience I suffer is remembered vividly, while the occa- 
sions on which the storm has found me prepared for it are 
speedily forgotten ; still I have no right to say that whenever 
I forget my umbrella there is sure to be rain. 

20. Men may from constant observation become able to foresee the 

occurrence of some events in the natural world, and then be 
tempted to regard this calculation or generalisation as a kind 
of prophecy. And then most men would covet the reputa- 
tion of being prophets, and would be not unwilling to let 
others regard as prophecy of the future what is merely the 
result of careful observation of the past 
This maybe amply illustrated by meteorological observation. 

21. 'Plato's Timaras ana his Attentions.' Bacon here refers to 

Plato's Critias, in which a long discourse is held concerning 
some unknown land called New Atlantis, from which some 
have conjectured that Plato believed in the existence of a 
continent beyond the Western Ocean. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXV. 

I. Definition of subject : 

Not Scriptural prophecies, nor oracles, nor omens, but 
remarkable predictions which have historical certainty. 
II. Examples of such prophecies : 
The Pythonissa to Saul. 
Seneca — the discovery of America. 
The daughter of Polycrates. 
The dream of Philip of Macedon. 
The ' phantasm ' which appeared to Brutus. 
Tiberius's declaration to Galba. 
The popular belief with regard to Judaea. 
Domitian's dream. 

Prediction by Henry VI of England of Henry VIL 
Death of Henry II of France. 
End of Tudor dynasty in England. 
The Spanish Armada. 
Cleon's dream. 

III. These are of no importance as prophecies, but for their mis- 

chievous effect upon people who credit them. 

IV. Reasons for their influence : 

1. Men remember the few occasions on which they prove 

true, and forget the many on which they are false. 

2. Many of them are not prophecies at all, but only calcula- 

tions and probable conjectures. 

3. Some of them are merely impudent forgeries, made after 

the events have occurred. 
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XXXVL— OF AMBITION. (1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Ambition 1 is like choler, which is a humour 2 that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, 
if it be noj stopped : but if it be stopped, and cannot 
have his way, it becometh adust, 3 and thereby malign 
and venomous : so ambitious men, if they find the way 
open for their rising, and still get forward, they arc 
rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be checked in 
their desires, they become secretly discontent, 4 and look 
upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the worst 
property in a servant of a prince or state : therefore it is 
good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle it 5 
so, as they be still 6 progressive, and not retrograde; 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
good not to use such natures at all ; for if they rise not 
with their service, they wiH take order to make their 
service fall with them. 

But since we have said it were good not to use men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we 
speak in what cases they are of necessity. Good com- 
manders in the wars must be taken, 7 be they never 8 so 
ambitious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with 9 
the rest : and to take a soldier without Ambition, is to 
pull off his spurs. There is also great use of ambitious 
men in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy ; 10 for no man will take that part except he be like 
a seeled 11 dove, that mounts and mounts, because he 
cannot see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops ; as Tiberius used Macro 12 in the pulling down 
of Sejanus. 

Since, therefore, they must be used in such cases, there 
resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, that they 
may be less dangerous. There is less danger of them if 
they be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; and if they 
be rather harsh of nature, than gracious and popular; and 
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if they be rather new raised, than grown cunning and 
fortified in their greatness. It is counted by some a 
weakness in princes to have favourites ; but it is, of all 
others, the best remedy against ambitious great ones ; for 
when the way of pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impossible any other should be over great 
Another means to curb them, is to balance them by others 
as proud as they: but then there must be some middle 
counsellors, to keep things steady; for without that 
ballast the ship will roll too much. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure 13 some meaner persons to 
be, as it were, scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious u to ruin, if they be of fearful 
natures, it may do well ; but if they be stout and daring, 
it may precipitate their designs, and prove dangerous. 
As for the pulling of them down, if the affairs require it, 
and that it .may not be done with safety suddenly, the 
only way is, the interchange continually of favours and 
disgraces, whereby they may not know what to expect, 
and be, as it were, in a wood. 15 Of Ambitions, it is less 
harmful the Ambition to prevail in great things, than that 
other to appear in everything ; for that breeds confusion, 
and mars business : but yet, it is less danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in depend- 
encies. 16 He that seeketh to be eminent amongst able 
men, hath a great task; but that is ever good for the 
public : but he that plots to be the only figure amongst 
ciphers, 17 is the decay of a whole age. 

Honour hath three things in it : the vantage ground to 
do good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that hath 
the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is an 
honest man ; and that prince that can discern of these 
intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise prince. 
Generally, let princes and states 18 choose such ministers 
as are more sensible of duty than of rising, and such as 
love business rather upon conscience than upon bravery; l9 
and let them discern a busy nature, from a willing mind. 20 
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NOTES ON ESSAY XXXVI. 

1. •Ambition' — an eager and generally inordinate desire for pre- 

ferment, superiority, honour, or power. The word really 
means a going around, and in its original sense (Latin 
ambitio, ambire) it denoted the going about of candidates for 
office in Rome to solicit votes ; then it came to mean the 
desire for office or honour. 

2. • humour * — really = moisture, especially the moisture or fluids 

of animal bodies. It was formerly supposed that a man's 
character and disposition depended on the condition of these 
fluids, and varied as they varied. Hence we speak of a man 
being in a good humour or a bad humour. There is a basis 
of truth in this ancient supposition, for there can be no 
doubt that the state of the mind is really influenced by the 
state of the fluids of the body : in ill health people are often 
peevish and fretful, or depressed, while when the body is 
healthy the mind is generally cheerful. 

One of the most important of the animal fluids, in its 
influence upon the disposition and temper, is the bile, 
formerly called choler; hence the adjective choleric means 
irritable, irascible, 

3. * adust' — dry, burnt, scorched. (Latin aduro, perf. part. 

adustus.) 

* He was a tall thin man of an adust complexion ' 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

'Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours, as the Libyan air, adust. 
Began to parch that temperate clime' 

— Milton's Parodist Lost* »i, 634* 

* Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art 
Concocted and adusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed' 

— Milton's Paradise Lost, vi, 512. 

' To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state. 
The same adust complexion has impelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field' — Pops. 

4. « discontent'— for discontented. See note 17, Essay VIII. 

5. 'to handle it 9 — i.e. so to arrange matters. 

6. 'still' — always. See note 6, Essay IX. 
*. 'taken' — employed. 

5. 'never' — i.e. no matter in how great a degree. We should 
now use the positive word, ' be they ever so ambitious* The 
use of the negative never in such constructions, though com- 
mon even with good writers, cannot be explained except by 

P 
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supplying a harsh and cumbersome ellipsis : * Be they so 
ambitious (as) never (were any others before them).* 

' Be it never so true which we teach the world to believe' — Hookbr. 

'Ask me nevei so much dowry and gift'— Gen, xxxiv, xa. 

' Which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely* — Ps. lviii, 5. 

* 

9. * dispenseth with ' — makes up for, condones. Hence the legal 
use of the word dispensation for permission, licence, pardon, 
and of the term dispensing power of the Crown, 

* What sin you do to save a brother's life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue' — Measure for Measure, III, i. 

' Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense* 

-—Comedy of Errors, II, i. 

' We must of force dispense with this decree : 
She. must lie here on mere necessity* 

— Love's Labour's Lost, I, i. 

10. Bacon makes the same statement in other essays. See pages 

55 and 83. 

11. 'seeled* — having the eyelids sewn up with a thread (Latin 

cilium— an eyelash). It is a term derived from falconry. It 
was a popular belief that a bird whose eyes had been seeled 
would, not knowing in which direction it could safely fly, 
mount up higher and higher, until at last it dropped down 
exhausted. 

' Fools climb to fall : fond hopes, like seeled doves '.for want of better 
light, mount till they end their night by falling '—J. Reading. 

' Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seel up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains ? ' 

-2 Henry IV, 111,1 

12. 'Macro.' N. Sertorius Macro was a favourite of the Emperor 

Tiberius. When the Emperor grew tired of Sejanus, and 
found out his designs upon the succession, Macro was in- 
structed to arrest and execute him, a large donative being 
previously given to the guards. All his relatives and chil- 
dren suffered the same fate (A.D. 37), and many of his friends 
were murdered in prison. 

13. 4 , 'inure' — accustom, habituate. 

14/ 'obnoxious' — liable. See note 23, Essay XX. 

15. In order to make it possible to remove favourites, and even 
suddenly when necessary, the best way is to be careful not to 
treat them always with favour, but to vary it occasionally 
with a little harshness, so that they may themselves be un- 
certain with regard to the future. 
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16. ' great in dependencies ' — having many powerful servants and 

others dependent on him, and ready to take his part. 

17. Nothing more than a little superior to surrounding men who are 

incapable and worthless. 

18. 'states' — estates, nobles, great men. See note 42, Essay IX. 

19. * bravery' — boastfulness. 

20. Let them be careful to distinguish between a merely meddle- 

some man, and one who really desires to do good service. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXVI. 

I. Ambitious men become dangerous when thwarted, and there* 
fore ought not to be employed by princes except * upon 
necessity.' 
II. What circumstances necessitate their employment : 

1. War. 

2. Invidious service in which a prince requires to be screened. 

3. The displacement of favourites grown over-powerful. 

III. How to guard against dangers from them : 

1. They are less dangerous when — 

(a.) Of mean birth; or 
(b.) Of harsh nature ; or 
• (c.) Newly raised. 

2. They may be counterbalanced by— 

(a.) Favourites. 
(b.) Rivals. 

3. It is a safe plan to accustom them to uncertainty and 

perplexity. 

4. Meddlesome ambition is less dangerous than powerful 

ambition. 

IV. Princes should be careful to distinguish — 

1. Honest ambition, whose object is — 

(a.) Opportunity to do good. 

{b.) Familiar intercourse with great persons. 

2. From dishonest ambition, which is selfish — 'raising a 

man's own fortunes.' 



XXXVII.— OF MASQUES 1 AND TRIUMPHS. 

(1625.) 

These things are but toys 2 to come amongst such serious 
observations; 3 but yet, since princes will have such things, 
it is better they should be graced with elegancy, than 
daubed with cost 4 
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Dancing to song, is a thing of great state and 
pleasure. I understand it that the song be in quire, 5 
placed aloft, and accompanied with some broken music ; 
and the ditty 6 fitted to the device. Acting in song, 7 
especially in dialogues, hath an extreme good grace; I 
say acting, not dancing (for that is a mean and vulgar 
thing) ; and the voices of the dialogue would be strong 
and manly (a base and a tenor ; no treble 8 ), and the ditty 
high 9 and tragical, not nice or dainty. Several quires 
placed one over against another, and taking the voice by 
catches anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Turning 
dances into figure 10 is a childish curiosity; and generally, 
let it be noted, that those things which I here set down 
are such as do naturally take the sense, and not respect 
petty wonderments. 11 It is true, the alterations of scenes, 
so it be quietly and without noise, are things of great 
beauty and pleasure ; for they feed and relieve the eye 
before it be full of the same object Let the scenes 
abound with light, specially coloured and varied; and 
let the masquers, or any that are to come down from the 
scene, have some motions upon the scene itself before 
their coming down; 12 for it draws the eye strangely, and 
makes it with great pleasure to desire to see that it 
cannot perfectly discern. Let the songs be loud and 
cheerful, and not chirpings or pulings: let the music 
likewise be sharp and loud, and well placed. The 
colours that show best by candlelight, are white, carna- 
tion, and a kind of sea-water green; and oes 18 or spangs, 14 
as they are of no great cost, so they are of most glory. 
As for rich embroidery, it is lost, and not discerned. Let 
the suits of the masquers be graceful, and such as become 
the person when the vizors are off; not after examples 
of known attires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. 
Let Anti-masques 16 not be long; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antics, beasts, 
sprites, witches, Ethiopes, pigmies, turquets, 16 nymphs, 
rustics, Cupids, statuas moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in Anti- 
masques: and anything: that is hideous, as devils, giants, 
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is, on the other side, as unfit; but chiefly, let the music 
of them be recreative, and with some strange changes. 
Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, without any 
drops falling, are, in such a company as there is steam 
and heat, things of great pleasure and refreshment 
Double masques, one of men, another of ladies, addeth 
state and variety; but all is nothing, except the room be 
kept clear and neat. 

For Justs, and Tourneys, and Barriers, 17 the glories of 
them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers 
make their entry; especially if they be drawn with strange 
beasts: as lions, bears, camels, and the like; or in the 
devices of their entrance, or in the bravery of their 
liveries, or in the goodly furniture of their horses and 
armour. But enough of these toys. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XXXVII. 

1. ' Masques.' These were gorgeous and fantastic theatrical per- 

formances much in favour in courts and the houses of great 
nobles in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They, 
doubtless, originated in the religious plays {Miracles and 
Mysteries) which were once common means of imparting 
instruction in Scriptural and moral truth. The actors in 
these performances were dressed grotesquely, and wore 
masks, and the plots were absurdly exaggerated and improb- 
able. The court of Henry VIII presented many of these 
gorgeous spectacles, but James I carried them to the height 
of their glory ; they fell into disuse under the predominant 
influence of Puritanism. 

Milton's Comus is called a masque : in the character of its 
plot or argument it doubtless belongs to this class of dramatic 
compositions, but in its lofty purpose, and the exquisite beauty 
of its sentiment and language, it is far above what was com- 
monly called a masque, and it is still further removed from 
that kind of composition by its sparing use of music and 
machinery. 
• Triumphs ' were gorgeous and grotesque processions used* in 
great festivities. 

2. ' toys ' — trifles ; things for amusement, but of no real value. 

3. i.e. remarks of such serious importance as he has made in the 

previous essays. 

4. ue. made really beautiful and graceful, rather than mere extrava- 

gant and Tmlgar exhibitions of wealth. 
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5. 'in quire*— performed by a company of singers, who sing in 

parts (' broken music'), and who are not the actors themselves, 
but placed apart in a gallery (^ aloft '), where they accompany 
the performance, but take no visible part in it. 

6. 'ditty' — words of the songs, which, Bacon says, should be 

made to correspond with the figures ('device ') of the dance. 

7. 'Acting in song' — i.e. each player not speaking his part, but 

singing it. In the next sentence Bacon objects to the actor 
singing and dancing, which shows his meaning a few lines 
above to have been that when performers dance, it should be 
to the music of others, not their own. 

8. * no treble.' He, no doubt, means that none but men should 

be allowed to take the dialogue parts in a masque. Women 
were never permitted to perform; but the parts nominally 
assigned to them were taken by boys : he therefore thinks 
it better to exclude female parts altogther. 

9. The words lofty and dignified. 

10. Introducing difficult and complicated figures into dances, 

11. Things which will give pleasure to intelligent performers and 

spectators, and not merely excite wonder by their strangeness. 

12. Let the performers, when they make their appearance upon the 

scenes around the stage, not rush abruptly down to the stage and 
begin their parts at once, but introduce themselves by making a 
few graceful or clever movements immediately they come in sight, 

13. * oes ' — glittering discs, or flat rings ; stars, so called because 

in the shape of the letter O. Sometimes the word in the 
text is altered to ouches, which is perfectly unauthorised. 

* His face was as the heavens ; and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
This little O, the earth '—Antony and Cleopatra, V, ii. 

' Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light ' 

— Midsummer Nights Dream, III, ii. 

'Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 



Within this wooden O* the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?' — . 



•Prologue, Henry V, I. 

14. * spangB ' — spangles, shining ornaments. 

15. •Anti-masques*-— probably = preludes, introductory masques. 

If so, it is a misspelling for Ante-masques. 

16. •turquets' — probably diminutive of Turk; Turkish dwarfs. 

17. 'Juste'— or jousts; mock or trial fights on horseback be- 

tween two combatants. They were probably so called from 
the Latin juxta. 
'Tourneys'— or Tournaments; trial fights on horseback be- 
tween opposing parties of combatants. Probably they were 

* The Globe Theatre. 
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so called because a great part of the skill in them consisted 
in the dexterous turning of the horses at the moment of the 
shock of meeting. 
'Barriers' — jousts in which the two combatants had to fight 
on opposite sides of a barrier drawn across the ground, and 
separating them. 

In Bacon's time all these had ceased to be real combats, as 
they were in the days of chivalry, and were nothing more 
than grotesque and gorgeous shows : hence he speaks of the 
- strange beasts,' * the bravery (i.e. finery) of the liveries,' etc. 
They are included in the title of the essay under the word 
'Triumphs.' 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXVII. 

I. Masques and triumphs are mere trifles, but yet when done, 

let them be done well. 
II. Rules of masques : 

1. Let the dancing and acting be accompanied by music in 

parts, but not be arranged in too complicated figures. 

2. Let there be change of scenes, with plenty of light, and 

varied colours. But rich embroidery is not showy 
enough. 

3. Let the dresses of the masquers be becoming. 

4. Let the anti-masques be short, with figures quaint, but 

not hideous. 

5. Perfumes and double-masques are good; but above all 

the room must be clear and neat. 
IIL Triumphs: 

1. They consist chiefly of justs, tourneys, and barriers. 

2. Their interest is not in the fights, but in their gorgeous- 

ness. 



XXXVIIL— OF NATURE IN MEN. (1612, 

enlarged 1625.) 

Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished. Force maketh Nature more violent in the 
return; 1 doctrine and discourse 2 maketh Nature less 
importune; 8 but custom only doth alter and subdue 
Nature. 4 

He that seeketh victory over his Nature, let him not 
set himself too great nor too small tasks ; for the first will 
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make him dejected by often failings, and the second will 
make him a small proceeder, though by often prevailings. 
And at the first, let him practise with helps, as swimmers 
do with bladders, or rushes ; but, after a time, "let him 
practise with disadvantages, as dancers do with thick 
shoes ; for it breeds great perfection, if the practice be 
harder than the use. 

Where Nature is mighty, and therefore the victory hard, 
the degrees had need be, first to stay and arrest Nature 
in time ; like to him that would say over the four-and- 
twenty letters when he was angry ; then to go less in 
quantity (as if one should, in forbearing wine, come from 
drinking healths to a draught at a meal) ; and lastly, to 
discontinue altogether : but if a man have the fortitude 
and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, that is the 
best: 

' Optimus ille animi vindex lsedentia pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel.' 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend Nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it right; 
understanding it where the contrary extreme is no vice. 

Let not a man force a habit upon himself with a per- 
petual continuance, but with some intermission : for both 
the pause reinforceth the new onset ; and if a man that 
is not perfect be ever 6 in practice, he shall as well 
practise his errors as his abilities, and induce one habit 
of both ; and there is no means to help this but by 
seasonable intermissions. 

But let not a man trust his victory over his Nature too 
far; for Nature will lay 7 buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the occasion, or temptation ; like as it was 
with ^Esop's damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who 
sat very demurely at the board's end till a mouse ran 
before her. Therefore, let a man either avoid the occa- 
sion altogether, or put himself often to it, that he maybe 
little moved with it 

A man's Nature is best perceived in privatenesS, for 
there is no affectation ; in passion, for that putteth a man 
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out of his precepts ; and in a new case or experiment, 
for there custom leaveth him. 

They are happy 8 men whose Natures sort 9 with their 
vocations ; otherwise they may say, ' Multum incola fuit 
anima mea] 10 when they converse u in those things they 
do not affect 12 In studies, whatsoever a man com- 
mandeth upon himself, 18 let him set hours for it; but 
whatsoever is agreeable to his Nature, let him take no 
care for any set times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves, so as the spaces of other business or studies 
will suffice. 

A man's Nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; M 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy 
the other. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XXXVIII. 

1. Coercive and restrictive manners in education often induce a 

violent reaction afterwards. 

This principle is often exemplified in moral training ; the 
lives of some young people are so encircled with a multitude 
of indiscreet prohibitions, and so severely ruled by over- 
zealous authority, as not only to enfeeble them, but even to 
make them, as a matter of course, long for the time to come 
when the irksome prohibitions will be removed, and the 
harsh authority taken away. Young people so brought up, 
often, as soon as they are liberated from leading-strings, rush 
into violent excesses. Healthy moral life must be free, and 
cannot be forced : compulsion first enervates, and then 
destroys it. 

The growth of many vices in the character, as drunkenness^ 
scepticism, etc., may be traced, at least partly, to an indiscreet 
neglect of this truth. St Paul says (Rom. vii, 7): * I had 
not known sin but by the law. For I had not known lust 
except the law had said, Thou shall not covet. 1 A young 
student, home for his first holiday, being asked whether 
many of his fellow-students smoked, replied at once, ' O 
dear 1 no: it's allowed 7' The practice, good or bad, had lost 
the charm of disobedience. 

2. * doctrine and discourse' — discipline and reasonable treatment 

3. 'importune' — importunate. See note 43, Essay IX. 

4. As we say, ' Habit is second nature. ' The object of education 

is the formation of desirable habits, whether of demeanour, 
or of mind, or ot practice. No one is well behaved whose 
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courtesy is forced and studied. No one knows a foreign 
language until its symbols or sounds have become so familiar 
to him that he knows their meaning instantly without labori- 
ous investigation. The object of the long course of tedious 
drill to which soldiers are subjected is so to habituate them 
always to perform certain actions on hearing certain signals 
or orders, that the orders and the actions at length become 
indissolubly associated, and at last they are able to obey 
the orders without thinking at all about them. The Chelsea 
pensioner who dropped his dinner in the street, and instantly 
fell into the proper attitude when some rogue behind him 
called out ' Attention I ' must have been a perfectly drilled 
soldier. 

5. ' He is the best liberator of the mind who bursts the chains that 

gall his breast, and at the same moment ceases to grieve* — 
Ovid, Remedia Amoris, 294. 

6. 'ever' — always. 

7. 'lay.' We should now regard this usage as wrong, and say lie. 

Lie is an intransitive verb, lay is its corresponding transitive 
form; and though they are distinct, it is a not infrequent 
vulgarism to confuse them, and use lay for lie, as in Byron's 
Childe Harold: 

* And dashest him again to earth : there let him lay I* 

The true use of these two verbs may be illustrated by the 
following examples : 

Intransitive, lie ; past tense, lay ; perfect past, lain. 
Transitive, lay; „ laid; „ laid. 

(Let me lie down. 
He lay there for an hour. 
He has lain there for an hour. 

{I always lay the book on this shelf. 
He laid the book down here. 
The key is laid here in my absence. 

8. 'happy •—fortunate. 

9. 'sort' — agree, suit. 

10. • My soul hath long been a stranger 9 — Ps. cxx, 6. 

11. 'converse ' — live, act, deal with. So also the word conversation 

is often used for mode of living, conduct. 

* Men then come to be furnished with fewer or more simple ideas from 
without, according as the objects they converse with afford greater or 
less variety' — Lqckb. 

* His apparent open guilt — 
I mean his conversation with Shore's wife' 

—Shakespeare, Richard III* 

'Let your conversation be as becometh the Gospel'— Phil, i, vj. 
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12. 'affect' — care for, like, prefer. 

* Think not that wars we love, and strife affect: mm 
Or that we hate sweet peace ' — Fairfax, book ii. 

13. Forces himself to do against his natural inclination. 

14. Is like the soil, that must bring forth something — either useful 

herbs or useless weeds. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXVIII. 

I. Nature can be altered and subdued only by custom. 
IL How to use custom for ruling one's nature : 

1. Let the tasks be neither too easy nor too difficult, but, 

when necessary — 

(a.) Graduated, i.e. first easy, and then more difficult, 
as — 

(1) Arresting. 

(2) Diminishing. 

(3) Discontinuing. 
or (b.) Instant and complete. 

or (c. ) Going to contrary extremes. 

2. Let the custom be rather intermittent than continuous. 

3. Either altogether banish the temptation to an evil custom, 

or else make it powerless by constant familiarity. 

4. Custom is set aside and real nature exhibited in — 

(a.) Privateness. 
(b.) Passion. 
(0.) Novelty. 

5. Custom need not force a man towards his natural in- 

clination. 

6. A man's nature will produce either good or bad customs. 



XXXIX.— OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION. 

(1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Men's thoughts are much according to their inclination : l 
their discourse and speeches according to their learning 
and infused 2 opinions ; but their deeds are after as 8 they 
have been accustomed : and, therefore, as Machiavel 4 well 
noteth (though in an evil-favoured 5 instance), there is no 
trusting to the force of Nature, nor to the bravery 6 of 
words, except it be corroborate 7 by Custom. His 
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instance is, that for the achieving of a desperate con- 
spiracy, a man should not rest upon the fierceness of any 
man's Nature, or his resolute undertakings; but take such 
a one as hath had his hands formerly in blood; but 
Machiavel knew not of a Friar Clement, 8 nor a Ravaillac, 
nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazar Gerard; yet his rule 
holdeth still, that Nature, nor the engagement of words, 9 
are not so forcible as Custom. Only superstition is now 
so well advanced, 10 that men of the first blood 11 are as 
firm as butchers by occupation; 12 and votary resolution 13 
is made equipollent 14 to Custom even in matter of blood. 
In other things, the predominancy of Custom is every- 
where visible, insomuch as a man would wonder to hear 
men profess, protest, engage, give great words, and then 
do just as they have done before, as if they were dead 
images and engines, moved only by the wheels of 
Custom. 

We see also the reign or tyranny of Custom, what it 
is. The Indians 15 (I mean the sect of their wise men) 
lay themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, and so 
sacrifice themselves by fire : nay, the wives strive to be 
burned with the corpses of their husbands. The lads of 
Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scourged upon 
the altar of Diana, without so much as queching. 16 I 
remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time of 
England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a petition to 
the deputy that he might be hanged in a withe, and not 
in a halter, because it had been so used with former 
rebels. There be monks in Russia for penance, that will 
sit a whole night in a vessel of water, till they be engaged 17 
with hard ice. 

Many examples may be put of the force of Custom, 
both upon mind and body: therefore, since Custom is 
the principal magistrate of man's life, let men by all 
means endeavour to obtain good Customs. 

Certainly, Custom is most perfect when it beginneth 
in young years: this we call Education, which is, in effect, 
but an early Custom. So we see, in languages the tongue 
is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, the joints 
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are more supple to all feats of activity and motions in 
youth, than afterwards; for it is true that late learners 
cannot so well take the ply, 18 except it be in some minds 
that have not suffered themselves to fix, 19 but have kept 
themselves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment, which is exceeding rare. 

But if the force of Custom, simple and separate, be 
great, the force of Custom, copulate and conjoined and 
collegiate, is far greater; for there example teacheth, com- 
pany comforteth, 20 emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth; so 
as in such places the force of Custom is in his exaltation. 21 
Certainly, the great multiplication of virtues upon human 
nature resteth upon societies well ordained and discip- 
lined; for commonwealths and good governments do 
nourish virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds ; 
but the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 82 



NOTES ON ESSAY XXXIX. 

1. Men think of things according as they wish them to be. The 

same meaning is conveyed in the expression ' imaginations 
as one would' — Essay I. 

2. 'infused' — acquired, indoctrinated. 

3. ' after as '—according to. 

'Deal not with us after our sins' — Litany. 

* He takes greatness of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinsic value ' — Bacon. 

• They that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ' 

* —Rom. vui, 5. 

4. « MachiaveL' See also note 10, Essay XIII. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, a famous Florentine statesman, was 
born A.D. 1469. He took a prominent part in the political 
and diplomatic affairs of the Florentine republic, and was 
employed in a large number of important embassies. He 
died at Florence A.D. 1527. 

The quotation is from a work called Discourses on the First 
Decade oj r Titus Livius. . 

C. 'evA-favoured'— ill-looking, ugly, distasteful. So m Pharaohs 
dream (Gen. xli), the kine are described as 'well- favoured 
and 'ill-favoured* 
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'Then should I know you by description: 
Such garments and such years ; " The boy is fait, * 

Of female favours—As You Like It, IV, hi. 

'What was he like? 
I have forgot him ; my imagination 
Carries no favour in't but Bertram's' 

— AUs Well thai Ends Well I, I 

' Only look up, clear ; 
To alter favour ever is to fear ' — Macbeth, I, v. 

6. 'bravery' — boastfulness, brag. 

7. ' corroborate • — for corroborated \ i.e. strengthened. 

8. ' Friar Clement.' After the revolt occasioned by the assassina- 

tion of the two Guises, a fanatic friar, named Jacques Clement, 
stabbed Henry III, King of France, at St Cloud, July 31st, 
1589, and he died the day after. 
4 Bavaillac.' Henry IV of France, while riding through the 
streets of Paris in 1610, was delayed in the Rue de la Feron- 
nerie by two wagons obstructing the street, when a fanatic, 
named Kavaillac, took advantage of the moment to perpetrate 
a long-meditated deed of revenge, and rushing forward, 
stabbed him fatally. 
* Jaureguy.' A young man employed by his master, Gaspar 
d'Anastro, a Spanish merchant of Antwerp, under the instigation 
of Philip II of Spain, and by the offer of a large reward, to 
murder William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and founder of 
the Dutch Republic. On March 18th, 1582, after a festival 
and dinner in his palace, while the prince was leading the 
way for his guests from the dining-room to his own private 
apartments, Juan Jaureguy stepped forward from among the 
servants, and, pretending to present a petition, shot the 
prince with a pistol through the neck and mouth. The 
wound, however, did not prove fatal. 

Two years later, however, the wicked attempt was repeated, 
and this time with fatal success. On July 10th, 1584, the 
prince, while passing from his dining-room, was fired at by 
a villain named Baltazar Gerard, and three balls entered 
his body, and in a few minutes he breathed his last 

The student will find a full and interesting account of these 
abominable deeds in chapters v and vii of the last part of 
Motley's History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

In the Latin edition of Bacon's Essays the name ol Guy 
Fawkes is added to this list of first murderers. 

9. * engagement of words ' — the express undertaking to commit a 

murder. Notice the double negative ; and see also note I, 
Essay VII. 
10. * superstition is now so well advanced.* In neither of the 
instances mentioned above was the assassination attempted 
on account of personal hatred caused by real ox supposed 
wrongs, but at the instigation of others, and with the secret 
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support of the Roman Catholic authorities. The papers, 
etc., found on Jaureguy showed that he was actuated by what 
Bacon calls superstition. Besides two bits of hareskin, and 
two dried toads, intended as charms to secure success, there 
were tablets covered with vows and pious prayers in reference 
to the intended murder, and papers which showed that the 
poor fanatical fool had been persuaded that the deed he was 
to do was so meritorious in the sight of heaven, that immedi- 
ately after accomplishing it he would become invisible! 

11. ( men of the first blood ' — men who are committing their first 

murder ; in opposition to * such a one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood, ,* 

1 2. ' butchers by occupation ' — professed and experienced assassins. 

13. 'votary resolution ' — the determination shown by one who has 

taken a vow to do a certain deed. 

14. ' equipollent ' — of equal power or force. The word has been 

displaced, and superseded by equivalent. 

15. * Indians ' — Hindoos. He refers to the practice of Suttee or 

Satti, by which the widow of a Brahmin immolates herself and 
is burned upon the funeral pile of her husband, in order to 
show wifely .devotion and excellence of character. A decree 
issued in 1029 under Lord William Bentinck prohibited this 
practice throughout British India, and made it punishable as 
murder. 

16. ( queching ' — flinching. The word is sometimes spelt queching, 

and is allied with quick in the sense of living, moving. 
Cf. ' queachy fens J 'Godwin's queachy sands' in Drayton s 
Polyolbion. 

17. 'engaged 9 — bound, fastened. The word is still used in this 

sense, as equivalent to betrothed. 

18. 'take the ply'— be bent in the desired direction. To apply 

one's mind is really to bend it towards a certain object ; and 
we still speak of a man's propensity or disposition as his bent, 

• With a native bent did good pursue ' — Drydbn. 

' They fool me to the top of my bent * — Hamlet, III, ii 

* A full bent of the mind'— Locks. 

19. ' fix • — become rigid, and incapable of binding. 

20. * comf orteth ' — strengthens. This is the true etymological 

meaning of the word ; and not unfrequent in Bacon s writings. 

* He had no brother, which, though it be comfortable for kings to 
have, yet draweththe subjects' eyes aside'— Bacon, Henry VII. 

' Poynings did little good, which he would needs impute unto the 
comfort that the rebels should receive underhand from the Earl of 
Kildare'— Ibid. 

'The king did appoint commissioners for the fining of all such as 
were of any value, and had any hand, or partaking in the aid or comfort 
of Perkin or the Cornishmen ' — Ibid. 
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21. ' exaltation '—an astrological term for ascendant* 

22. He is, doubtless, referring to the * societies ' and ' orders ' of the 

Roman Catholic Church, which possessed immense power, 
but often used it for very bad ends. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XXXIX. 

I. That which most influences men's actions is custom. 
II. Nevertheless, superstition has often helped inexperienced men 
to do great deeds, e.g.: 
Friar Clement. 
Ravaillac. 
Taureguy. 
Baltazar Gerard. 

III. Examples of the reign or tyranny of custom : 

Hindoo suttee. 

Spartan lads. 

An Irish rebel condemned to death, 

Russian monks. 

IV. Rules for obtaining good custom : 

1. Let it begin in youth : this is education. 

2. Let it be not only individual, but forming the basis of 

societies with definite good objects. 



XL.— OF FORTUNE. (1612, slightly enlarged 1625.) 

It cannot be denied, but 1 outward accidents conduce 
much to Fortune; favour, opportunity, death of others, 
occasion fitting virtue: 2 but chiefly, the mould of a 
man's Fortune is in his own hands: ' Faber quisque 
fortuna sua,' 3 saith the poet ; and the most frequent of 
external causes is, that the folly of one man is the 
Fortune of another ; for no man prospers so suddenly as 
by others' errors. ' Serpens nisi serpentem comederit non 
fit draco?* 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise; but 
there be secret and hidden virtues that bring forth 
Fortune ; certain deliveries 6 of a man's self, which have 
no name. The Spanish name, * disemboltura, ' 6 partly 
expresseth them, when there be not stonds 7 nor restive- 
ness in a man's nature, but that the wheels of his mind 
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keep way with the wheels of his Fortune ; for so Livy 
(after he had described Cato Major in these words, * In 
illo viro, tantum robur corporis et animi/uit, ut quocunque 
loco natus esset, fortunam sibi facturus videretur* 8 ), falleth 
upon that that he had ' versatile ingenium : ' e therefore, 
if a man look sharply and attentively, he shall see 
Fortune ; for though she be blind, yet she is not in- 
visible. 

The way of Fortune is like the Milken 10 Way in the sky; 
which is a meeting, or knot, of a number of small stars, 
not seen asunder, but giving light together : so are there 
a number of little and scarce discerned virtues, or rather 
faculties and customs, that make men fortunate. The 
Italians note some of them, such as a man would little 
think. When they speak of one that cannot do amiss, 
they will throw in into his other conditions, that h^hath 
'Poco di matto ;' >u and certainly, there be not two more 
fortunate properties, than to have a little of the fool, and 
not too much of the honest; therefore extreme lovers of 
their country or masters, were never fortunate ; neither 
can they be ; for when a man placeth his thoughts with- 
out himself, he goeth not his own way. 

A hasty Fortune maketh an enterpriser and remover 12 
(the French hath it better, ' entreprcnantj or ' remuanf) ; 
but the exercised Fortune 13 maketh the able man. 
Fortune is to be honoured and respected, and M it be 
but for her daughters, Confidence and Reputation ; for 
those two Felicity 16 breedeth ; the first within a man's 
self, the latter in others towards him. 

All wise men, to decline the envy 16 of their own 
virtues, use to ascribe them to Providence and Fortune; 
for so they may the better assume them : and, besides, 
it is greatness in a man to be the care of the higher 
powers. So Caesar said to the pilot in the tempest, 
* Ccesarem portaSy et fortunam ejus. 1 17 So Sylla chose the 
name of * Felix? and not of 'Magnus:' 1 * and it hath 
been noted, that those who ascribe openly too much to 
their own wisdom and policy, end unfortunate. It is 
written, that Timotheus, 19 the Athenian, after he had, in 

Q 
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the account he gave to the state of his government, often 
interlaced this speech, 'And in this Fortune had no part] 
never prospered in anything he undertook afterwards. 

Certainly there be, whose Fortunes are like Homer's 
verses, that have a slide 20 and easiness more than the 
verses of other poets ; as Plutarch saith 21 of Timoleon's 
Fortune in respect of that of Agesilaus or Epaminondas : 
and that this should be, no doubt it is much in a man's 
self. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XL. 

1. • but * — that. This word, very variable in its meaning in different 

sentences, is here used simply as connective, not as adversative. 

' It must not be denied but I am a plain dealing villain ' 

— Much Ado about Nothing, I, iii. 

' I doubt not but to ride as fast as York ' — Richard II, II, v. 

2. 'occasion fitting virtue '—opportunity offering itself which 

happens exactly to fit in with one's power of using it 

3. ' Every man is the architect of his own fortune* It is uncertain 

whom Bacon means by * the poet ' from whom he makes this 
quotation. The words occur in Sallust's letters, De Re- 
publicd Ordinandd, and are there attributed to Appius 
Claudius Csecus, a Roman poet, whose works are now lost. 
But in the Latin translation of the Essays (Sermones 
Fideles), which has a quasi authority, and was probably 
produced in some degree under the superintendence of Bacon 
himself, the word poet is rendered comicus, which leads us to 
infer that Bacon had in mind some definite quotation from 
the works of a known author. Hence it has been con- 
jectured (see Advancement of Learning, ii, 23, 8) that it is a 
free quotation of a line in the Trinummus of Plautus, a 
famous Roman comic poet, B.C. 225-184: 'Nam sapiens 
quidem pol ipsus fingit fortunam sibi.' 

The question is not important. The student who has read 
so far in the Essays must have found out long ago that 
Bacon's quotations are generally made freely from memory, 
and are rarely verbally accurate. 

4. ' A serpent does not become a dragon unless it has devoured another 

serpent.' 

5. * deliveries ' — modes of expression ; ways of showing one's real 

character and power. 

6. ' disemboltura,' or desenvoltura = facility ; readiness to adapt 
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one's self to circumstances. The expression corresponds to 
1 versatile ingenium ' below. 

7. 'stands' — hindrances, impediments. 

8. * In that man there was so great strength of body and mind, that 

in whatever station he had been born it seemed as though he 
would make his fortune. ' 

9. 'A versatile genius.* The reference is to Cato the Censor (b.c. 

234-149), who became so distinguished as a soldier, and 
whose great object was to inflame the Romans against the 
Carthaginians, his speeches in the senate usually concluding 
with the words t Delendaest Carthago y — Carthage must be 
destroyed. 

10. •Milken.' We use the adjective milky ; but the adjectival 

termination en was formerly a common one denoting material, 
as in wooden, golden, brazen, whcaten, oaten, and the obsolete 
silvern. In Shakespeare we have * threaden fillet ',' * twiggen 
bottle.* 

11. ' A little of the fool.* Our own common way of describing a 

certain kind of successful man as more rogue than fool would 
seem to show it to be also the English belief that some 
reputation for folly and incapacity is a factor of frequent 
occurrence in the circumstances that contribute to success. 
But the true explanation of this, doubtless, is to be found, not 
in the real folly or stupidity of men who succeed (for that 
must always be a hindrance and obstacle to fortune), but in 
the fact that they are regarded as foolish and stupid by 
others, who therefore are less cautious and careful in dealing 
with them than with those who have the character of being 
shrewd and hard bargain-drivers. It is no advantage to any 
man to be a fool, but it is frequently a very great advantage 
to a cunning man to be considered a fool. We say truly 
that Honesty is the best policy : crafty men take advantage of 
this by affecting honesty ; and the reputation for honesty is 
often, alas ! a more lucrative possession than honesty itself. 
If I have to deal with a man, the recognised basis of whose 
transactions with me is that he is thoroughly up to his busi- 
ness, and prepared to drive a hard bargain, I am on my 
guard against imposition, and therefore less liable to be 
cheated than when dealing with one who professes to care 
for my interests more than for his own. Hence many men 
find it advantageous in the long run to have business relations 
only with strangers, and not with so-called friends. 

12. A man who will not value his fortune when acquired, but will 

squander and waste it. 

• entrepenant ' — venturesome, daring. 

• remnant' — restless, unsettled. 

13. * exercised Fortune* — success acquired by tried and laborious 

effort Bacon's statement is often illustrated in the history 
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of men who have acquired wealth and position by their own 
merit and self-denying effort, but whose sons, in process of 
time, having missed this discipline, come to inherit that 
wealth only to squander it, and that position only to disgrace it. 

14. 'and 9 — even if. Cf. an. See also note 12, Essay XXIII. 

15. • Felicity ' — i.e. Fortune (meaning good Fortune), as he calls it 

in every other place in the essay. 

It is notorious that one success naturally begets other 
successes, and this for very apparent and natural reasons, 
that it gives confidence to the man himself, which makes him 
more likely to succeed again ; and that it procures for him 
from others the reputation of being naturally and deservedly 
successful, and they expect him to succeed again. 

16. 'to decline the envy,' etc. — to lessen the envy (which others 

would be likely to feel against them on account of their 
success). 

17. ' Thou earnest Ccesar and his fortune.* Julius Caesar is re- 

ported to have said these words to a terrified pilot who was 
taking him across the Adriatic in his pursuit after Pompey, 
B.C. 4*" 

18. • Fortunate ' instead of ' Great. ' Sylla assumed the former 

name after the magnificent triumph in which he celebrated 
his defeat of Mithridates, attributing his success to Hercules, 
to whom he paid special veneration. 

19. * Timotheus ' — an illustrious Athenian general, and son of 

Conon. He had many successes, and passed through many 
dangers, and died in exile at Chalcis in Eubcea, B.C. 354. 

20. 'slide' — smoothness, fluency. 

21. Bacon is evidently thinking of a passage in Plutarch's Lives 

(see note 3, Essay XVII). Witfi the English translation of 
this made by Sir Thomas North in 161 2, Bacon doubtless 
was familiar. The passage referred to is translated by North 
thus : * Whosoever will compare the painful bloody wars and 
battles of Epaminondas and Agesilaus with the wars of 
Timoleon, in the which, besides equity and justice, there is 
also great ease and quietness, he shall find, weighing things 
indifferently, that they have not been Fortune's doings simply, 
but that they came of a most noble and fortunate courage ; yet 
he himself doth wisely impute it unto his good hap and favour- 
able fortune* 

Epaminondas was a Theban statesman and general. He 
gained the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 371, and fell at Mantinea, 
B.c. 362. 

Agesilaus was King of Sparta, and successfully carried on 
a war against the Athenians and Thebans. He was utterly 
defeated at Leuctra, and died in Africa, B.C. 360. 

Timoleon was an illustrious Greek general, born at Corinth 
about 400 B.C. He helped the Syracusans to regain their 
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liberty from the Carthaginians, and brought the whole island 
of Sicily into a prosperous and tranquil state. He died at 
Syracuse B.C. 337. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XL. 

I. The real moulder of a man's fortune is himself. 
II. Still * outward accidents ' may greatly assist, e.g. : 
Favour. 
Opportunity. 
Death of others. 
Occasion fitting virtue. 
The folly of other people. 

III. The virtues that bring forth fortune : 

1. Readiness (* disemboltura '). 

e.g. Livy's estimate of Cato Major. 

2. Numerous little and scarce-discerned virtues : 

(a.) Being thought somewhat a fool. 
(0.) Being content not to seek hasty fortune. 
(c.) The confidence and reputation begotten by previous 
success. 

IV. The true regard of fortune is to attribute it to Providence. 

Examples : Conon and Sylla. 
And on the other hand, Timotheus. 
V. It rests mainly with a man's self whether he finds his fortune 
smooth or not 



XLL— OF USURY. 1 (1625.) 

Many have made witty invectives 2 against Usury. They 
say that it is pity the devil should have God's part, which 
is the tithe; that the usurer is the greatest Sabbath- 
breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday; that 
the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaketh of: 

' Ignavum fucos pecus a prsesepibus arcent ; ' * 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for 
mankind after the fall, which was, * in sudore vultds tut 
comedes pattern tuum; ' not ' in sudore vultHs alietii; ' 4 that 
usurers should have orange-tawny bonnets, 6 because they 
do Judaize ; that it is against nature for money to beget 
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money, 6 and the like. I say this only, that Usury is a 
'coneessum propter duritiem cordis : ' 7 for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart 
as they will not lend freely, Usury must be permitted. 

Some others have made suspicious and cunning proposi- 
tions of Banks, 8 discovery of men's estates, 9 and other 
inventions ; but few have spoken of Usury usefully. 

It is good to set before us the incommodities and 
commodities of Usury, that the good may be either 
weighed out, or culled out; 10 and warily to provide, 
that, while we make forth n to that which is better, we 
meet not with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of Usury, are, first, that it makes 
fewer merchants ; for were it not for this lazy trade of 
Usury, money would not lie still, 12 but would in great 
part be employed upon merchandising, which is the 
'vena porta* 19 of wealth in a state : the second, that it 
makes poor merchants ; for as a farmer cannot husband 
his ground so well if he sit at a great rent, so the mer- 
chant cannot drive his trade so well, if he sit M at great 
Usury: the third is incident to the other two; and that 
is, the decay of customs 15 of kings, or states, which ebb 
or flow with merchandising : the fourth, that it bringeth 
the treasure of a realm or state into a few hands ; for the 
usurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end of the game most of the money will be in the 
box ; and ever a state flourisheth when wealth is more 
equally spread : the fifth, that it beats down the price of 
land; for the employment of money is chiefly either 
merchandising, or purchasing; 16 and Usury waylays 
both : the sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, 
improvements, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were not for this slug : the last, that it is 
the canker and ruin of many men's estates, which in 
process of time breeds a public poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of Usury are, first, 
that howsoever Usury in some respect hindereth mer- 
chandising, yet in some other it advanceth it ; for it is 
certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by young 
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merchants upon borrowing at interest ; so as if the usurer 
either call in, or keep back his money, there will ensue 
presently a great stand 17 of trade : the second is, that 
were it not for this easy borrowing upon interest, men's 
necessities would draw upon them a most sudden un- 
doing, 18 in that they would be forced to sell their means 
(be it lands or goods), far under foot, 19 and so, whereas 
Usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets would 
swallow them quite up. As for mortgaging or pawning, 
it will little mend the matter : for either men will not 
take pawns without use, or if they do, they will look pre- 
cisely lor the forfeiture. 20 I remember a cruel moneyed 
man in the country, that would say, 'The devil take this 
Usury ) it keeps us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds? 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that 
there would be ordinary borrowing without profit ; and 
it is impossible to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped : therefore to 
speak of the abolishing of Usury is idle ; all states have 
ever had it in one kind or rate, or other; so as that 
opinion must be sent to Utopia. 21 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement 22 of 
Usury, how the discommodities of it may be best avoided, 
and the commodities retained. It appears, by the bal- 
ance of commodities and discommodities of Usury, two 
things are to be reconciled ; the one that the tooth of 
Usury be grinded, that it bite not too much ; the other, 
that there be left open a means to invite moneyed men 
to lend to the merchants, for the continuing and quicken- 
ing of trade. This cannot be done, except you introduce 
two several sorts of Usury, a less and a greater ; for if 
you reduce Usury to one low rate, it will ease the com- 
mon borrower, but the merchant will be to seek ** for 
money : and it is to be noted, that the trade of merchan- 
dise being the most lucrative, may bear Usury at a good 
rate : other contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way wpuld be briefly 
thus : that there be two rates of Usury ; the one free and 
general ior all ; the other under licence only to certain 
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persons, and in certain places of merchandising. First, 
therefore, let Usury in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free and 
current, and let the state shut itself out to take any pen- 
alty 24 for the same ; this will preserve borrowing from 
any general stop or dryness ; this will ease infinite bor- 
rowers in the country ; this will, in good part, raise the 
price of land, because land purchased at sixteen years' 
purchase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
more, whereas this rate of interest yields but five : ** this 
by like reason will encourage and edge 26 industrious and 
profitable improvements, because many will rather ven- 
ture in that kind, than take five in the hundred, especi- 
ally having been used to greater profit Secondly, let 
there be certain persons licensed to lend to known 
merchants upon Usury, at a higher rate, and let it be 
with the cautions following : let the rate be, even with 
the merchant himself, somewhat more easy than that he 
used formerly to pay ; for by that means all borrowers 
shall have some ease by this reformation, be he mer- 
chant, or whosoever ; let it be no bank or common stock, 
but every man be master of his own money ; not that I 
altogether mislike banks, but they will hardly be brooked, 
in regard of certain suspicions. Let the state be 
answered, 27 some small matter for the licence, and the 
rest left to the lender ; for if the abatement be but small, 
it will no whit discourage the lender ; for he, for example, 
that took before ten or nine in the hundred, will sooner 
descend to eight in the hundred, than give over his trade 
of Usury, and go from certain gains to gains of hazard. 
Let these licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but 
restrained to certain principal cities and towns of mer- 
chandising ; for then they will be hardly able to colour 
other men's moneys M in the country : so as die licence 
of nine will not suck away the current rate of five ; for no 
man will send his moneys far off, nor put them into 
unknown hands. 
If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorise 
-ry, which before was in some places but permissive ; 
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the answer is, that it is better to mitigate Usury by 
declaration, 29 than to suffer it to rage M by connivance. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLI. 

1. 'Usury.' The word usury, which in Bacon's time meant 
simply interest, has now come to mean exorbitant interest. 
It is in the former sense that we must understand it through- 
out this essay. 

For many years it was considered a heinous moral wrong 
to require in repayment of a loan anything over and above 
» the sum originally lent, and hence the origin of laws against 
usury, which restricted or even prohibited the exaction of 
interest by lenders. In many cases these laws originated in 
a commendable desire to protect borrowers against unscrupu- 
lous money-lenders, and they have a reasonable justification 
in the fact that, in an age when profitable investment of 
money was unheard of, and the bulk of a man's wealth was 
hoarded up, he suffered no loss by lending money, provided 
it were repaid to him. In Christian countries the exac- 
tion of interest was regarded with abhorrence because of the 
severe denunciations of the practice in several passages of 
Holy Scripture (Exod, xxii, 25, 26 ; Lev. xxv, 35-37). 

The whole state of society has, however, greatly changed 
since laws of this kind were common, and the many and vari- 
ous ways in which capital can now be invested and profit- 
ably employed, have originated a large class of business men 
who borrow for profit (a class totally distinct from those who 
borrow from necessity), and who are content to allow the 
lender a share of that profit called interest, keeping the 
remainder as their own reward. 

The folly of laws restricting interest was conclusively 
exposed by Jeremy Bentham, 1747, in Defence of Usury, 
who showed their mischievous effect upon general com- 
merce, and their utter inefhcacy in regard to the protection 
of needy borrowers. It is now quite clear to every intelli- 
gent man that a loan is a commodity which has a value, and 
that the price of loans must be determined not by legislation, 
but, like the value of everything else, viz., by the bargaining 
of the market ; that is, in other words, by the equation of 
supply and demand. 

An Act of Parliament, passed by Henry VIII in 1545, 
limited the rate of interest to ten per cent per annum ; this 
was repealed as heinously sinful in the reign of Edward VI, 
but re-enacted in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth. The subject 
occupied the attention of the legislature in several sessions of 
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Parliament shortly before this essay was written, and in 1624 
another Act was passed reducing the maximum rate of 
interest to eight per cent. 

2. * invectives* — severe censures, reproaches. (From inveigh.) 

3. ' The drones, a lazy race, are driven from their hive ' — Virgil, 

Georgics, iv, 168. 

4. *In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread; ' not ' in the 

sweat of another* s brow.* See Gen. iii, 19. 

5. • orange-tawny bonnets.' In the Middle Ages it was custom- 

ary to enforce by law certain styles of dress upon the different 
ranks and professions of society, and it was not uncommon 
to compel Jews to wear head-dresses of yellow. Such a 
dress of distinctive colour was probably the ' Jewish gaber- 
dine * of Shylock — Merchant of Venice, I, iii. 

6. • against nature for money to beget money.' Interest was 

considered a wicked or incestuous offspring, begotten by the 
money lent. Hence, in the Merchant of Venice t Antonio 
asks Shylock : 

' When did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?* 

The following passage from Meres will illustrate the same 
conceit : 

' Usurie and encrease of fold and silver is unlawful because against 
nature ; nature hath made them sterill and barren, usurie maketh them 
frocreative.* 

The conceit was originated by Aristotle, De Republ., lib. i, 
cap. x, in a passage of which the following is a translation : 

' Usury is justly to be censured ; for it has not its origin in nature 
but amongst ourselves ; for usury is most reasonably detested, as the 
increase of our fortune arises from the money itself, and not by em- 
ploying it to the purpose for which it was intended. For it was devised 
for the sake of exchange, but usury multiplies it, and hence usury has 
received the name of t6kos or produce, for whatsoever is produced is 
itself like its parents ; and usury is merely money born of money t so that 
of all means of money-making this is the most contrary to nature* 



I 



'A concession by reason of hardness of heart * See Matt, xix, 8. 

'Banks' — i.e. public societies or corporations permitted by the 
State to lend money under certain restrictions, and on certain 
conditions ; in contradistinction to private money-lenders. 

As the first of the proposed means for checking usury, 
Bacon designates this as 'suspicious and cunning;* in his 
day money matters were so imperfectly understood that 
banking as a business was looked upon with suspicion. 

The first public bank established in modern Europe was 
that of Venice, founded in 11 57 ; it existed for more than 
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six centuries — until the overthrow of the Venetian republic 
in 1797. It was, like our Bank of England, an incorpora- 
tion of public creditors, to whom privileges were allowed by 
the State. 
9. ' discovery of men's estates ' — compulsory disclosure of men's 
affairs so as to ascertain whether they had increased them 
unlawfully by usury. 

10. • weighed out, or culled out '—either accurately ascertained, or 

else, if possible, separated from the evil. 

11. ' make forth * — go forward. 

12. * money would not lie still. ' This is an absurd fallacy. A 

banker does not receive deposits of money to lock it up 
safely until the depositor requires it again, but he at once 
begins to use it. Were it not so, truly banks would be ' sus- 
picious and cunning? Hoarded weath lies still. Banks are 
a means of profitably circulating wealth. 

13. 'vena porta.' See note 35, Essay XIX. 

14. ' sit ' — hold (as a farm is held at a certain rent). 

15. * customs ' — duties and taxes, as part of State income. 

16. 'purchasing.' He evidently means 'purchasing of land,' 

which, in his time, was almost the only form of property. 
His theory, as to the consequence of usury upon the price of 
landed property, is altogether fallacious. 

17. 'stand' — stagnation, hindrance. 

18. 'undoing' — ruin, injury. See note 2, Essay XXVIII. 

19. ' under foot ' — at a low price ; below its real value. 

20. A mortgage is a conveyance of property as security for the pay- 

ment of a debt or fulfilment of some condition ; when the 
debt is paid or the condition fulfilled the conveyance be- 
comes null, but if unfulfilled, it becomes absolute. 

Bacon says that mortgaging will never put a stop to usury, 
because if the mortgagee cannot have profit ('use'), he will 
naturally try to compel a forfeiture of the property mortgaged. 

21. 'Utopia.' He is referring to Sir Thomas More's famous poli- 

tical romance, which describes an imaginary model country 
called Utopia, all the institutions and customs of which are 
absolutely perfect. One of the Utopian customs was to 
induce a contempt for gold and silver, by compelling 
criminals to wear them as a punishment. 

22. * reglement '—regulation. 

23. ' to seek ' — in want ; at a loss. 

' I do not think my sister so to seek. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book t —Cotnus t 336, 337. 

' They are as much to seek in other things, 
As he that only can design a tree 
Would be to draw a shipwreck '—Roscommon. 

24. Declare that no penalty shall be exacted for lending money at this 

rate. 
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25. Bacon does not see that in loans, as in other commodities, 

there is a constant tendency to general equality in value, and 
this equality is produced by the raising of all prices to the 
highest possible amount No man will sell his wheat at 50s. 
a quarter if his neighbour is selling no better wheat at 54s. ; 
and no lender would be contented with 5 per cent if other 
lenders were getting 6 per cent 

26. 'edge' — sharpen, quicken. 

27. 'answered' — paid, remunerated. 

28. Then they will not be able to lend other men's money, as their 

secret agents, pretending that it is their own. 

In the precautions which Bacon here suggests, he really 
exhibits the weakness, folly, and impracticableness of the 
scheme he is proposing. \Vhat would he have said if he 
could have foreseen the rise and prosperity of so many joint- 
stock banks / 

29. * declaration • — open recognition and regulation. 

30. ' rage ' — grow excessive and harmful. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XLI. 

I. Some attempts have been made to stop usury — 

1. By invectives ; offensive names and comparisons. 

2. By ' suspicious and cunning propositions : ' 

(a.) Banks. 

(b.) Discovering of men's estates, etc 
II. The discommodities of usury, viz., that it — 

1. Causes stagnation of capital. 

2. Is a hindrance and burden to merchants. 

3. Decreases the royal revenue. 

4. Aggregates the wealth of the country in the hands of a 

few. 

5. Decreases the price of land. 

0. Discourages industries, improvements, and inventions. 
7. Impoverishes many men who are obliged to borrow. 

III. The commodities of usury: 

1. It encourages and assists young merchants. 

2. It saves needy men from ' sudden undoing.' 

3. It is folly to think that it can be suppressed. 

IV. Suggestions for the reformation and regulation of usury: 

1. The two objects to be aimed at: 

(a.) To check excessive usury. 
(b.) To facilitate trade. 

2. Modes of obtaining these : 

- (0.) Let an' ordinary low rate of interest (say 5 per cent) 
be legalised, and made free and open to all. 
This will— 
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1. Stimulate trade. 

2. Ease borrowers. 

3. Raise price of land. 

4. Encourage industrious improvements. 

{b.) Let certain persons be licensed to lend at a higher 
rate on these conditions : 

1. The interest to be less than previously. 

2. No banks or ' common stock ' to be licensed. 

3. A sum to be paid for the licence. 

4. The number of licensed lenders to be un- 

limited, but restricted to certain principal 
cities and towns. 
V. Such authorised usury is better than the present prevalent 
abuses. 



XLIL— OF YOUTH AND AGE. (1612, slightly 

enlarged 1625.) 

A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he 
have lost no time; but that happeneth rarely. Generally, 
Youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the 
second : for there is a Youth in thoughts, as well as in 
ages; and yet the invention 1 of young men is more 
lively than that of old, and imaginations stream into their 
minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. 2 

Natures that have much heat, and great and violent 
desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they 
have passed the meridian of their years : as it was with 
Julius Caesar and Septimius Severus; 3 of the latter of 
whom it is said, 'Juventutem egit erroribus, into furoribus 
plenam; 1 * and yet he was the ablest emperor, almost, of 
all the list ; but reposed natures may do well in Youth, as 
it is seen in Augustus Caesar, 6 Cosmus, Duke of Florence, 
Gaston de Foix, and others. On the other side, heat and 
vivacity in Age is an excellent composition 6 for business. 

Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for 
execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business ; for the experience of Age, in 
things that fall within the compass of it, directeth them ; 
but in new things abuseth 7 them. 
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The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but 
the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actions, embrace more than they 
can hold, stir more than they can quiet ; fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees ; pursue 
some few principles which they have chanced upon 
absurdly ; care not 8 to innovate, which draws unknown 
inconveniencies ; use extreme remedies at first; and 
that, which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or 
retract them, like an unready horse, that will not neither 
stop nor turn. 

Men of Age object too much, consult too long, adven- 
ture too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive business 
home to the full period, but content themselves with a 
mediocrity of success. 

Certainly it is good to compound employments of both ; 9 
for that will be good for the present, because the virtues 
of either age may correct the defects of both ; and good 
for succession, 10 that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are actors; and lastly, good for externe 
accidents, because authority followeth old men, and 
favour and popularity youth. 

But, for the moral part, perhaps, Youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as Age hath for the politic. A certain 
Rabbin, 11 upon the text, 'Your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams] inferreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream ; and 
certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicateth : and Age doth profit rather in the 
powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the will 
and affections. 

There be some have 12 an over-early ripeness in their 
years, which fadeth betimes: these are, first, such as 
have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned : such 
as was Hermogenes 18 the rhetorician, whose books are 
exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid: a 
second sort is of those that have some natural disposi- 
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tions, which have better grace in Youth than in Age; 
such as is a fluent and luxuriant speech, which becomes 
Youth well, but not Age : so Tully saith of Hortensius, 
'Idem manebat, tuque idem decebat:' 1 * the third is of 
such as take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold; as 
was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith, in effect, 
* Ultima primis cedebant? 15 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLII. 

1. 'invention' — the inventive faculty ; power of inventing. 

2. 'divinely' — by Divine inspiration. 

3. * Julius &G8ar,' the dictator of Rome, was born B.C. 1 00, 

Having struggled against much opposition, and overcome 
many difficulties, he became consul with the government of 
Gaul, B.C. 59, that is, when he was forty-one years old. The 
remaining fifteen years of his life were marked by one un- 
broken series of brilliant successes. He was assassinated 
B. c. 44* 
'Septimins Severn*,' Emperor of Rome, was born A.D. 146, 
and ascended the throne a.d. 193, when he was forty-seven 
years old. He reigned for eighteen years with great ability 
and remarkable vigour and energy. He defeated his rivals, 
carried on a successful war in the East; and inA.D. 208, 
though advanced in years, and in ill health, he visited Britain 
for the purpose of clearing the northern province from 
native Caledonian invaders, who had broken through the 
boundary rampart, and were devastating the country south- 
wards. His conduct of this campaign affords one of the 
most striking examples in history of physical incapacity con- 
quered by an indomitable will and a determined energy. An 
old man, accustomed to luxury, and so much a martyr to 
gout that he had to be carried in a litter, he successfully con- 
ducted a great military expedition, crossing and recrossing 
the Grampian Hills, and led his army triumphantly over 
rivers and across ravines, and through pathless woods and 
dangerous morasses. He died at York, a.d. 211. 
, 4. ' He spent a youth filled with errors and even with madness. 9 
The quotation is from Spartianus, a Roman historian, who 
lived in the time of Diocletian and Constantine, and wrote 
the lives of several of the Emperors. 
5. ' Augustus OfBBar' — the first Roman Emperor, and great-nephew 
of Julius Caesar, at the time of whose assassination he was 
nineteen years of age; the next year he became consul. 
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• Cosmus, Duke of Florence.' See also note 8, Essay IV. In 
1540, at the age of twenty-one, he became head of the 
Florentine republic, which he ruled successfully for thirty- 
four years. Though his rule was absolute and at first cruel, 
he acquired great influence and fame. He restored the 
University of Pisa, and founded the Academy of Florence ; 
he established a magnificent picture-gallery, and gave liberal 
encouragement both to art and science. 

'Gaston de Foix' — Duke of Nemours, and nephew of Louis 
XII of France, by whom, when only in his twenty-third 
year (a.d. 151 1), he was appointed to the command of the 
forces in the war which followed the formation of the * Holy 
League' by Pope Julius II for expelling the French from 
Italy. He was then a young officer of great ability and 
promise, and in the short campaign of 15 12 he distinguished 
nimself by his own exploits of personal valour, and by the. 
signal successes of his military operations. He compelled the 
Spaniards to raise the siege of Bologna, captured Brescia 
from the Venetians with immense plunder, invaded the 
Romagna, and utterly defeated the Spaniards before 
Ravenna on Easter Sunday, April 11, 15 12, taking amongst 
other prisoners the celebrated Don Pedro Navarro, and 
Cardinal de Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X. The young 
hero, however, in a daring attempt to intercept the escape 
of a large body of Spanish infantry, was surrounded by them 
and hurled from his horse, and died, having received no less 
than twenty wounds. 

A beautiful marble monument was designed for him, and 
commenced by the famous Italian sculptor, II Bambaia 
(Agostino Busti), but never finished. Five portions of it, of 
rare beauty, are now in the Museum at South Kensington. 

6. •composition' — temperament, disposition, character. 

7. * abuse th' — misguides, misdirects. 

8. •care not 9 — do not scruple. He means that young men are 

too ready to innovate, while below he says that old men are 
too scrupulous about it, and ' adventure too little.* 

9. ' to compound employments of both ' — to employ both old and 

young men in business. 

10. ' succession ' — future time. 

11. • A certain Rabbin.' He refers to Isaac Abrabanel, a learned 

Jew, who wrote commentaries on the Old Testament and 
other theological works. He held office as a councillor to 
Alpflonso V of Portugal, and afterwards to Ferdinand of 
Spain, and died at Venice, A.D. 1508. 

The quotation is from Joel ii, 28. 

The name Rabbi or Rabbin is a Jewish title of respect, 
equivalent to our Master, Lard, Sir. 

12. ' some have ' — for some who have. The omission of the relative 
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pronoun when its antecedent is obvious is very common, as 
in the Prayer-Book^ * to do always that * {i.e. that which) * is 
righteous in Thy sight.* 

* In war was never lion raged more fierce' — Richard II t II, L 

' I have a brother is condemned to die' 

— Measure for Measure, II, if. 

' Now follows that you know'— Hamlet, I, ii. 

13. 'Hermogenes' — a distinguished rhetorician of the second cen- 

tury, and born at Tarsus in Cilicia. His life presents a 
remarkable instance of wonderful precocity of talent speedily 
followed by its utter extinction. At fifteen he was a famous 
orator, and at seventeen he published a famous book on 
rhetoric; at twenty-five he entirely lost his memory, and 
sank into a state of imbecility. 

14. 'He remaified the same, but (when older) was not so becoming* 

Quintus Hortensius was a celebrated Roman orator (B.C. 
114-50), and Cicero's colleague and rival. 

15. 'The close did not match the beginning.* The quotation is from 

Livy, xxxviii, 53, but not accurate. The exact words are: 
' Memorabilior prima pars vita quam postrema fuit ' — '755* 
first part of his life was more distinguished than the latter* — of 
which the context clearly shows the meaning to be that Scipio 
Africanus was more famous in war than in peace, and that 
the latter part of his life being spent in peace, offered no scope 
for him to display his great abilities* 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XLII. 

I. A comparison of the benefits and drawbacks common in youth 
and age. 

A. The characteristics of youth: 

1. It is liable to unwise cogitations, but has lively in- 

vention and imagination. 

2. In violent natures it is unripe for action ; but ripe in 

'reposed natures.' 

3. It is fitter to invent, execute, and project than to 

judge, advise, or carry on 'settled business.' 

4. Its errors are often fatal, in that young men — 

(a.) Attempt too much. 

ib.S Consider the end, and overlook the means. 
c.S Adhere to a few imperfect principles. 
!d.) Innovate recklessly. 
e.) Use extreme remedies. 
(/.) Are never willing to acknowledge errors. 

B. The characteristic drawbacks of age : 

1. It is too fond of interposing objections. 

R 
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2. It is too fearful of adventure. 

3. It is contented with only partial success. 

II. The wise course, therefore, is in business to employ both youth 
and age, which ensures — 

1. Present efficiency. 

2. Future efficiency, young men now learning from their 

elders. 

3. External success, because combining authority and popu- 

larity. 

4. The moral advantages of youth, combined with the 

political advantages of age. 
III. Youth sometimes fails to fulfil its promise — 

1. When the intellect cannot bear lengthened strain. 

(Hermogenes.) 

2. When the gifts possessed are appropriate to youth, but 

not to age. (Hortensius.) 

3. When men begin by aiming too high. {Scipio Africanus.) 



XLIII.— OF BEAUTY. (1612, slightly enlarged 1625.) 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and surely 
Virtue is best in a body that is comely, 1 though not of 
delicate features ; and that hath rather dignity of pres- 
ence, 2 than Beauty of aspect. Neither is it almost 8 seen 
that very beautiful persons are otherwise of great Virtue; 
as if nature were rather busy not to err, than in labour to 
produce excellency; and therefore they prove accom- 
plished, but not of great spirit; 4 and study rather 
behaviour, than Virtue. But this holds not always : for 
Augustus Caesar, 6 Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of 
France, Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of 
Athens, Ismael the Sophy of Persia, were all high and 
great spirits, and yet the most beautiful men of their 
times. In Beauty, that of favour 6 is more than that of 
colour; and that of decent and gracious motion, more 
than that of favour. That is the best part of Beauty, 
which a picture cannot express; no, nor the first sight of 
the life. 7 There is no excellent Beauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles 8 or Albert Durer were the more 9 trifler; 
whereof the one would make a personage by geometrical 
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proportions : the other, by taking the best parts out of 
divers faces to make one excellent Such personages, I 
think, would please nobody but the painter that made 
them: not but I think a painter may make a better face 
than ever was; but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as 
a musician that maketh an excellent air in music), and 
not by rule. A man shall see faces, that, if you examine 
them part by part, you shall find never a good; and yet 
all together 10 do well. If it be true that the principal part 
of Beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel, 
though persons in years seem many times more amiable; 
c Pulchrorum autumnus pulcher; ni for no youth can be 
comely but by pardon, 12 and considering the youth as to 
make up the comeliness. Beauty is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last; and, for the 
most part, it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little 
out of countenance; but yet certainly again, if it light 
well, 18 it maketh virtues shine, and vices blush. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLIII. 

1. ' comely ' — handsome, well-proportioned, graceful. The word 

is derived from come, in the sense of become, i.e. be suitable 
or appropriate. 

Bacon s opinion certainly is contrary to the too common 
modern theory, that indications of delicacy and weakness are 
elements in personal beauty. 

2. 'presence' — demeanour, behaviour, deportment. 

3. ' almost * — frequently, often. In our loose way of speaking we 

should now say generally, but Bacon avoids this word, be- 
cause in his time it had its true meaning of exclusively, 
entirely. 

4. * of great spirit ' — of high and noble nature ; they have external 

adornments and accomplishments, but not real greatness of 
character. This thought is repeated in the succeeding 
sentence, where Bacon tells us that accomplished persons 
study rather (external) behaviour than (inward) virtue. 

5. * Augustus Caesar.' See note 5, Essay XLII. He was certainly 

a man of very prepossessing appearance, whatever estimate 
may be formed of nis character. On one occasion a Gaul, 
who had been despatched from his tribe with a solemn secret 
injunction to assassinate him, returned to them with his errand 
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unfulfilled, declaring that when he looked upon Augustus' face, 

he could not find it in his heart to injure him, 
•Titua Vespamuxna,' Born A.D. 9 ; Emperor of Rome a.d. 

70-79. He was a man of attractive personal appearance. 
•Philip IV,' King of France (A.D. 1285-1314), was, on 

account of his handsome personal appearance, surnamed 

le Bel, or the Fair. 

• Edward IV' of England (a.d. 1461-1483). Though a hand- 

some man, and distinguished for his personal courage and his 
military skill, it is not easy to understand why Bacon includes 
him among the 'high and great spirits.' 

• Aldbiadee ' — b. c. 450-404. He was a rich, clever, handsome, 

and dissolute man, and a disciple of Socrates at Athens. He 
was a celebrated Athenian general and an influential states- 
man. 
•Jgmael V or Ismael Shah, made himself ruler of Persia, a.d. 
1502. The name Sophy or Sufi (from the Arabic and Persian 
sCfi, wise, pious) was a title or surname of the kings of 
Persia originated by him. 

6. 'favour'— countenance, features. See note 5, Essay XXXIX. 
In the Latin edition the word used here is venustas. 

7* The greatest beauty is exhibited in graceful motion and carriage : 
this is an element which a picture of a beautiful person cannot 
express, nor even is it adequately perceived and appreciated on 
the first sight of a beautiful person. 

8. 'Apefies' — one of the most famous of the Greek painters. He 

flourished B.C. 340-323, and was especially distinguished for 
his representations "of feminine grace and beauty. He was 
honoured by the patronage and friendship of Alexander the 
Great. 
'Albert Durer * was born at NUrnberg, A.D. 1471, and was the 
greatest of the early German painters and engravers. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Raphael and of Melancthon, and 
was appointed painter to the Emperor Maximilian I, and 
afterwards to Charles V. 

Bacon here alludes to his treatise entitled, De Symmetria 
Partium Humani Corporis. 

9, 'more' — greater. 

' Both more and less have given him the revolt*— Macbeth, V, iv. 

' Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital of your love '—King John, II, I. 

' At our mere leisure shall I render you '—Measure for Measure, I, tii. 

ia 'all together' — taking all the parts together; contemplating 
them as one whole. 

1 1. ' The autumn of the beautiful is beautiful. ' 

12. 'by pardon' — by favour; by making allowances. He means 

that youth, during the period of growth, must needs be more 
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or less ungainly, and that true beauty can be exhibited only 
when all the parts of the body are perfectly developed. 
13. 'light well' — happen to fall to the lot of a worthy person. 
Under these circumstances he says that beauty makes a man's 
virtues more conspicuous (' shine '), and naturally deters him 
from vice (' blush \ which would destroy his beauty. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XLIIL 

The fundamental principles of beauty are as follow : 
I. Virtue appears most often when ' plain set.' 
II. Conversely, very beautiful-persons are rarely conspicuous for 
virtue. 
Still there are notable exceptions : 
Augustus Caesar. 
Titus Vespasianus. 
Philip le Bel of France. 
Edward IV of England. 
Alcibiades of Athens. 
Ismael, Sophy of Persia. 

III. Beauty of countenance is inferior to that of demeanour and 

motion. 

IV. All 'excellent beauty' has 'some strangeness in the proportion.' 

(Neglecting this, Apelles and Albert Durer erred.) 
V. Beauty is shown rather in the aggregate result than in the 
separate parts. 
VI. Youth cannot be really so beautiful as mature age. 
VII. Beauty (1) is always fleeting. 

(2) may be rather injurious than helpful to virtue. 



XI JV.— OF DEFORMITY. (1612, altered 1625.) 

Deformed persons are commonly even with Nature ; * 
for as Nature hath done ill by them, so do they by 
Nature, being for the most part (as the Scripture saithi, 
'void of natural affection;* 2 and so they have their 
revenge of Nature. Certainly there is a consent between 
the body and the mind, and where Nature erreth in the 
one, she ventureth in the other : ' Vbi peccat in uno, 
periclitatur in altero : * 3 but because there is in man an 
election, 4 touching the frame of his mind, and a necessity 
in the frame of his body, the stars 5 of natural inclination 
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are sometimes obscured by the sun of Discipline and 
Virtue ; therefore it is good to consider of Deformity, not 
as a sign which is more deceivable, but as a cause which 
seldom faileth of the effect 

Whosoever hath anything fixed 6 in his person that 
doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in 
himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn ; there- 
fore, all deformed persons are extreme bold ; first, as in 
their own defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in 
process of time by a general habit. Also it stirreth in 
them industry, and especially of this kind, to watch and 
observe the weakness of others, that they may have 
somewhat to repay. 7 Again, in their superiors, it quench- 
eth jealousy towards them, as persons that they think 
they may at pleasure despise : and it layeth their com- 
petitors and emulators asleep, as never believing they 
should be in possibility of advancement till they see 
them in possession, so that upon the matter,? in a great 
wit, 9 deformity is an advantage to rising. 

Kings in ancient times (and at this present in some 
countries) were wont to put great trust in eunuchs, 
because they that are envious towards all are more 
obnoxious 10 and officious 11 towards one ; but yet their 
trust towards them hath rather been as to good spials, 12 
and good whisperers, than good magistrates and officers : 
and much like is the reason 18 of deformed persons. 
Still the ground u is, they will, if they be of spirit, seek 
to free themselves from scorn : which must be either by 
Virtue or malice ; and, therefore, let it not be marvelled, 
if sometimes they prove excellent persons; as was 
Agesilaus, 15 Zanger, the son of Solyman, 16 ^Esop, 17 
Gasca, President of Peru ; 18 and Socrates 19 may go like- 
wise amongst them, with others. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLIV. 

I. • even with Nature • — spitefully recompensing nature accord- 
ing as nature has seemed to treat them badly. 

So Tennyson (Guinevere) says of Lancelot that he — 
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1 

j ' Made such excuses as he might, and these 



Full knightly, without scorn ; for in those days 
No knight of Arthur's noblest dealt in scorn ; 
But, if a man were halt or hunch'd, in him, 
By those whom God had made full limb'd and tall, 
Scorn was allowed as part of his defect? 

2. He may be referring either to Rom. i, 31, or 2 Tim. iii, 3, in both 

which passages the word Aaropyoi is rendered in the English 
Authorised Version as * without natural affection* (Vulgate, 
'sine affectione'). 

3. This does not appear to be a quotation, but is merely a Latin 

rendering of the preceding sentence : ' Where she errs in one 
iyespect), she ventures in another. ' 

4. 'election' — choice, option. He means that no man has the 

power of choosing what shall be the outward characteristics 
of his bodily appearance : that is a matter beyond his own 
choice and control : but his character — the complexion of 
his mind and the nature of his disposition — is more in his 
own hand, and he can in a measure determine that, and is 
responsible for it. 

If at my birth I am weakly or deformed, that is not any 
fault that can be laid to my charge, nor can I be in any way 
answerable for the failures in life s work that are consequent 
upon it ; but if I steal, or deceive, or act cruelly and selfishly, 
I cannot plead that I am not responsible for my actions, and 
that I am simply following the irresistible inclinations with 
which I was born. I am not responsible for what has been 
naturally given to me. I am responsible for everything 
which I do as a free and conscious agent. Both Divine and 
human laws recognise this distinction, and God, who endowed 
me with what I have, will never reproach me for lacking 
what I have not ; and the laws of my country, though they 
never punish a man because he is a cripple, still will punish 
him if he steals or injures. 

5. 'stara.' He is referring to astrology (see note 12, Essay 

XXXV). A man's natural disposition and character were 
supposed to be determined by the stars which were in the 
ascendant at his birth. Bacon here represents that there is 
an influence ( ' discipline and virtue ') greater than astrology, 
and able to overcome it, just as the light of the sun obscures 
the light of the stars. 

6. 'fixed' — inseparably connected; something which he cannot 

get rid of. 

7. 'somewhat to repay 9 — some weakness or defect which they 

may expose in others just as Nature has exhibited physical 
defect in themselves. 

8. 'upon the matter' — altogether; taking all things into con- 

sideration ; or (as we now say) on the whole* 

9. 'great wit' — clever person. 
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10. * obnoxious' — subject to; under the power of. See note 23, 

Essay XX. 

11. 'officious' — useful, kind, obliging. The word is now gene- 

rally used in reference to meddlesomeness, or interfering in 
matters which do not pertain to one's office and business. 
Milton, however, uses the word several times in the same 
sense as Bacon. 

' And with fair speech these words to him addressM, 
With granted leave officious I return * 

— Paradise Regained, ii, 301. 

' Yet not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Officious, but to thee, earth's habitant* 

— Paradise Lost, viii, 98. 

' Other heavens 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone, as seems, 
In the concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence ' — Paradise Lost, ix, 103. 

12. 'spials' — spies, secret observers. 

13. ' reason ' — ordinary rule ; most frequent case. 

14. ' ground ' — certain fact ; statement which is always true. 

15. 'AgesUaus'— King of Sparta, died B.C. 360. See note 17, 

Essay IX. He was of low stature, but lame, and yet 
acquired great renown by his successful exploits. 

16. ' Zanger ' — son of the Sultan Solyman I, commonly styled * the 

Magnificent.' See note 22, Essay XIX. When, through 
the intrigues of Roxolana, his brother Mustapha had been 
put to death (a.d. 1553), Zanger retired into privacy, and 
died broken-hearted. 

17. ( 2Esop' — a famous Greek fabulist who lived in the sixth 

century B.C., and whose fables, though never written, 
having become generally popular, were handed down orally 
to successive generations. Many of the fables which com- 
monly bear his name are undoubtedly of much later origin. 
He is said to have been deformed, but very little is certainly 
known of him, and this rests upon no good authority. 

18. • Gasca ' — a Spanish hero who quelled the rebellion of Pizarro, 

in Peru, A.D. 1547. 

19. « Socrates' (b.c. 469-399), the great Athenian philosopher, 

was not deformed, though he certainly was very ugly, and 
Bacon here scarcely seems to think that he ought to be 
reckoned among the deformed. In personal appearance he 
was very unsightly, with a snub nose and wide nostrils, thick 
lips, squab figure, and protruding belly. 
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ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XLIV. 

I. Physical deformity often has injurious effect upon the character. 
II, Yet deformed persons often overcome their disadvantage, and 
are successful, because deformity — 

1. Is a spur to energy and boldness : 

!a.) First in self-defence. 
b.) Afterwards in habit. 

2. Makes them discern and take advantage of the weakness 

of others. 

3. Lessens opposition and mistrust from superiors and com* 

petitors. 

III. For this reason kings have often made deformed persons their 

confidants and spies. 

IV. All deformed persons will try to compensate for their dis- 
advantage by — 
Malice. 
Or superior virtue. 






XLV.— OF BUILDING. (1625.) 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on ; there- 
fore let use be preferred before uniformity, except where 
both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, 
for beauty only, 1 to the enchanted Palaces of the poets, 
who build them with small cost. 

He that builds a fair house upon an ill seat, 2 com- 
mitteth himself to prison : neither do I reckon it an ill 
seat only where the air is unwholesome* but likewise 
where the air is unequal ; 8 as you shall see many fine 
seats set upon a knap 4 of ground, environed with higher 
hills round about it, whereby the heat of the sun is pent 
in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs ; so as you shall 
have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of heat and 
cold as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill 
air only that maketh an ill seat ; but ill ways, ill markets, 6 
and, if you will consult with Momus, 6 ill neighbours. I 
speak not of many more ; want of water, — want of wood, 
shade, and shelter, — want of fruitfulness, and mixture of 
grounds of several natures ; — want of prospect, — want of 
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level grounds ; — want of places at some near distance 
for sports of hunting, hawking, and races ; — too near the 
sea, too remote ; — having the commodity 7 of navigable 
rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing ; — too 
far off from great cities, which may hinder business, or 
too near them, which lurcheth 8 all provisions, and 
maketh everything dear; — where a man hath a great 
living laid together, and where he is scanted ; — all which, 
as it is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is good 
to know them, and think of them, that a man may take 
as many as he can ; and if he have several dwellings, 
that he sort them so, that what he wanteth in the one he 
may find in the other. Lucullus 9 answered Pompey 
well, who, when he saw his stately galleries and rooms so 
large and lightsome, in one of his houses, said, ' Surely 
an excellent place far summer, but how do you in winter?' 
Lucullus answered, ' Why, do you not think me as wise 
as some fowls are, that ever change their abode towards the 
winter V 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes books De 
Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator; whereof the 
former delivers the precepts of the art, and the latter the 
perfection. 10 We will therefore describe a princely 
Palace, making a brief model thereof; for it is strange 
to see, now in Europe, such huge buildings as the 
Vatican n and Escurial, 12 and some others be, and yet 
scarce a very fair room in them. 

First, therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect 
Palace, except you have two several 18 sides ; a side for 
the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of Hester, 14 
and a side for the household ; the one for feasts and 
triumphs, and the other for dwelling. I understand 
both these sides to be not only returns, 15 but parts of 
the front ; and to be uniform without, though severally 
partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately Tower in the midst of the front, that as it 
were joineth them together on either hand. I would 
have, on the side of the banquet in front, one only 
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goodly room above stairs, of some forty foot high ; and 
under it a room for a dressing or preparing place, at 
times of triumphs. On the other side, which is the 
household side, I wish it divided at the first 16 into a 
Hall and a Chapel (with a partition between), both of 
good state and bigness ; and those not to go all the 
length, but to have at the further end a winter and a 
summer Parlour, 17 both fair ; and under these rooms a 
fair and large cellar sunk under ground; and likewise 
some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, and the 
like. As for the Tower, I would have it two stories, of 
eighteen foot high apiece above the two wings ; and a 
goodly leads 18 upon the top, railed with statues inter- 
posed ; and the same Tower to be divided into rooms, 
as shall be thought fit. The stairs likewise to the upper 
rooms, let them be upon a fair open newel, 19 and finely 
railed in with images of wood cast into a brass colour ; 
and a very fair landing place at the top. But this to be, 
if you do not point ™ any of the lower rooms for a dining- 
place of servants; for, otherwise, you shall have the 
servants' dinner after your own : for the steam of it will 
come up as in a tunnel. 21 And so much for the front . 
only I understand the height of the first stairs to be six- 
teen foot, which is the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but three 
sides of it of a far lower building than the front ; and in 
all the four corners of that court fair staircases, cast into 
turrets on the outside, and not within the row of build- 
ings themselves : but those towers are not to be of the 
height of the front, but rather proportionable to the lower 
building. Let the court not be paved, for that striketh 
up a great heat in summer, and much cold in winter : 
but only some side alleys 22 with a cross, and the quarters 
to graze, being kept shorn, but not too near shorn. The 
row of return on the banquet side, let it be all stately 
Galleries : in which Galleries let there be three or five 
fine Cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal distance, 
and fine coloured windows of several works: on the 
household side, Chambers of Presence 28 and ordinary 
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entertainments, with some Bed-Chambers : and let all 
three sides be a double house, 24 without thorough lights 85 
on the sides, that you may have rooms from the sun, 
both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast 26 it also, that 
you may have rooms both for summer and winter ; shady 
for summer, and warm for winter. You shall have some- 
times fair houses so full of glass, that one cannot tell 
where to become v to be out of the sun or cold. For 
embowed windows, I hold them of good use (in cities, 
indeed, upright do better, in respect of the uniformity 
towards the street) ; for they be pretty retiring places for 
conference ; and besides, they keep both the wind and 
sun off; for that which would strike almost through the 
room doth scarce pass the window : but let them be but 
few, four in the court, on the sides only. 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of the 
same square and height, which is to be environed with 
the garden on all sides ; and in the inside, cloistered on 
all sides upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as the 
first story : on the under story towards the garden, let it 
be turned to grotto, or place of shade, or estivation ; ** 
and only have opening and windows towards the garden, 
and be level upon the floor, no whit sunk under ground 
to avoid all dampishness : and let there be a Fountain, 
or some fair work of Statuas in the midst of this court, 
and to be paved as the other court was. These build- 
ings to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and the end 
for privy Galleries ; whereof you must foresee that one of 
them be for an Infirmary, if the prince or any special 
person should be sick, with chambers, bed-chamber, 
anticamera, and recameraj® joining to it; this upon the 
second story. Upon the ground story, a fair gallery, 
open, upon pillars ; and upon the third story, likewise an 
open gallery upon pillars, to take the prospect and fresh- 
ness of the garden. At both corners of the further side, 
by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich 
Cabinets, 80 daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with 
crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst ; and all 
other elegancy that can be thought upon. In the upper 
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gallery, too, I wish that there may be, if the place will 
yield it, some fountains running in divers places from 
the wall, with some fine avoidances. 81 

And thus much for the model of the palace ; save that 
you must have, before you come to the front, three 
courts ; a green court plain, with a wall about it ; a 
second court of the same, but more garnished with little 
turrets, or rather embellishments, upon the wall ; and a 
third court, to make a square with the front, but not to 
be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, but enclosed 
with terraces leaded aloft, 82 and fairly garnished on the 
three sides; and cloistered on the inside with pillars, 
and not with arches below. 

As for Offices, let them stand at distance, with some 
low galleries to pass from them to the Palace itself. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLV. 

1. * tor beauty only'— (that are built) not for comfort, but only 

for beauty. . The fair houses which poets imagine and 
describe do not cost money, but only descriptive words, and 
therefore their usefulness and comfort may be left out of 
consideration altogether. 

2. 'seat' — site, position. 

3. 'unequal' — variable; sometimes too hot and sometimes too 

cold ; sometimes without any freshness of atmosphere, and 
then again tempestuous. 

4. • knap ' — knoll, rising ground. It is the same word as knob, 

and occurs in knapweed and knapbottle, the common names 
of two plants. 

* The highest part and knap of the same island '—Holland. 

5. •ill ways ' — inconvenience of approach. 

'ill markets ' — inconvenience of obtaining supplies. 

6. ( Momus' — the god of censure and fault-finding; so called 

from the Greek /ufy*os (from fju&iufniuu), blame, censure, dis- 
grace, Momus is said to have found fault with a man whom 
the god Vulcan made, because there was no little door left 
in his breast by which to look into his secret thoughts. Zeus 
made a bull, but this did not please Momus, who thought 
that its horns ought to have been placed below its eyes, so 
that it might see where to strike. He also found fault with 
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the house of Athene, because it was not provided with 
wheels by which to remove it from the annoyance of ill 
neighbours. The story is taken from ^Esop's Fables, 275. 

7. ' the commodity.' There is no doubt that Bacon means * no 

commodity ',' i.e. no convenience. In the Latin edition the 
rendering is nulla commoditas. And the sense requires this, 
for Bacon is not enumerating conveniences but inconveni- 
ences, one of which, especially in those days when land 
travel was difficult and dangerous, was situation remote from 
any navigable river. 

8. * luxcheth ' — snatches up, devours. 

9. ' Lucullufl ' — at first a celebrated soldier and the conqueror of 

Mithridates ; but after being superseded in his military com- 
mand by Pompey, he returned to Rome, gave himself up to 
luxury and indolence, and lived in a style of magnificent 
grandeur. He died B.C. 57 or 56. The story is taken from 
North's translation of Plutarch. 

10. * perfection ' — practice; accomplishment; carrying out ot 

precepts previously learned. 

11. 'the Vatican 1 — the enormous papal palace at Rome. It 

stands on the right bank of the Tiber, within the walls of 
modern Rome, on the Mons Vaticanus, which in ancient 
times was not regarded as part of the city. The building of 
the Vatican is said to have been commenced by Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, a Roman senator and consul of the fourth 
century. The Vatican palace contains the famous Pauline 
and Sistine Chapels painted by Michael Angelo, — eight 
noble staircases, the principal one the work of Bernini (died 
a.d. 1680), more than twenty courts, twelve great halls, and 
4500 apartments, large and small. 

12. *EscllriaI , — a vast edifice twenty miles north-west of Madrid, 

begun by Philip II of Spain in 1563, intended to com- 
memorate the battle of St Quentin, and in honour of St 
Lawrence, on whose day the battle was fought ; for the 
latter reason the plan of the building is laid out in the form 
of a gridiron. The work of building occupied twenty-two 
years. This enormous structure consists of a palace, form- 
ing the handle of the gridiron, a convent, two colleges, three 
chapter-houses, and three libraries. It contains thirty-five 
great halls, eighty staircases, and has more than 4000 
windows. 

13. 'several' — separate. 

14. Esther i, 5 : * The king made a feast unto all that were present 

in Shushan the palace, both unto great and small, seven days, 
in the court of the garden of the kings palace.' 

15. 'returns' — sides ; parts falling back from the front line of the 

building. 

16. ( at the first' — i.e. beginning nearest to the great central tower, 
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first the Hall, then the Chapel, and at the farther end the 
Parlours. 

17. 'Parlour' — really a conversation room (French parloir, from 

parler). In a religious house the Parlour is the room where 
inmates are permitted to meet and converse with each other, 
or with visitors ; in its ordinary sense it is the name of that 
room in a house which the family usually occupy for society 
and conversation. 

18. * leads ' — flat roof to walk upon ; so called because usually 

covered with lead. The word is plural in form, but Bacon 
here uses it as singular. 

19. ' newel.' A newel is the upright central post of a circular 

staircase, around which the steps wind in ascending. But 
when the staircase is circular, and the steps are fastened only 
into the outer wall, so that there is no central post, but only 
an open space, as in a well-staircase, it is said to have an 
open newel. 

20. 'point' — appoint. The prefix is dropped, as in bolden for 

embolden, cital for recital, get for beget, longing for belonging, 
plain for complain, scape for escape, turn for return, ware for 
beware, etc. 

21. 'tunnel' — chimney, funnel. Of course in Bacon's time the 

word did not have its modern engineering meaning. 

' It was a vault ybuilt for great dispence, 
With many ranges reared along the wall, 
And one great chimney whose long tunnel thence 
The smoak forth threw ' — Spenser, Faerie Queene. 

* The water being rarified, and byrarification resolved into wind, will 
force up the smoke which otherwise might linger in the tunnel* — 
Wotton s Architecture, 

22. ' alleyB ' — paths ; literally going places. French alter. He 

means that the court is to have a paved walk round it, and 
two others intersecting at right angles, so as to leave four 
rectangular lawns of turf. 

23. * Chambers of Presence' — reception rooms, i.e. rooms where 

the host is present to receive guests. 

24. * double house ' — i,e. the width throughout occupied by two 

sets of rooms, one on each side, and a passage down the 
middle. 

25. ' thorough lights.' See note 10, Essay V. 

26. 'Cart' — arrange, calculate. See note 12, Essay XXXV. 

27. 'become' — for come. This use is still retained in the expres- 

sion, • What has become of him ? * 

' I cannot joy until I be resolvM 
Where our right valiant father is become* — 3 Henry VI, II, i. 

28. * estivation ' — summer enjoyment. 
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29. ' anticamera, and recamera ' — front room and retiring room. 

Probablv the former word should be spelt antecamera. 

30. 'Cabinets'— closets, small rooms. 

31. ♦avoidances'— outlets. 

32. He seems to mean that the cloisters are to be flat-roofed and 

covered with lead, so as to form walking places. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY XLV. 

I. In building, use is to be regarded before uniformity. 
II. Preliminary mistakes often made in choosing a site : 

1. Unwholesome or unequal conditions of atmosphere. 

2. Inconvenience of approach, marketing, or neighbours. 

3. Many others, such as neglecting to consider want of— 

(a.) Water. 
lb.) Wood. 
if.) Appropriate soil. 
Id.) Prospect. 
le.) Sports. 

(f.) Proximity to sea, rivers, or towns. 
(It is impossible to avoid all these mistakes in one house 
only.) 
III. Rules for the design of the house : 

A. The front to have — 

1. Two separate wings for — 

(a.) Banquets : to have one large room above, and 

dressing-rooms below. 
(6.) Household to have — 

Hall. 

Chapel. 

Parlours. 

2. A high central tower. 

3. The staircases to have an open newel, and' the 

servants' dining-room not to be below. 

B. The back: 

1. A square court of turf, paved around and across. 

2. Three lines of buildings to complete the court, all 

two rooms deep, and one side for galleries, the 
others for private rooms. 

3. A few bow-windows — four at the most 
C The further court : 

1. To be enclosed by a garden, and cloistered. 

2. With a fountain or other ornament in the centre. 

3. The buildings to be for private apartments, infir- 

mary, etc. 

4. Rich cabinets at the corners, and fountains in divers 

places. 
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D. The ante-courts, three in number : 

1. A green court enclosed with a wall. 

2. A second court adorned with turrets. 

3. A third court with terraces and cloisters. 

£. The offices to stand at a distance, with low connecting 
galleries. 



XLVL— OF GARDENS. (1625.) 

God Almighty first planted a Garden; and, indeed, it is 
the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man ; without which buildings and 
palaces are but gross handy-works i 1 and a man shall ever 
see, that, when ages grow to civility 2 and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection. 

I do hold it in the royal 3 ordering of Gardens, there 
ought to be Gardens for all the months in the year, in 
which, severally, things of beauty may be then in season. 
For December, and January, and the latter part of Novem- 
ber, you must take such things as are green all winter : 
Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypress-trees, Yew, Pineapple- 
trees ; 4 Fir-trees, Rosemary, Lavender ; Periwinkle, the 
white, the purple, and the blue; Germander, Flags, 
Orange-trees, Lemon-trees, and Myrtles, if they be 
stoved; 6 and Sweet Marjoram, warm set 6 There fol- 
loweth, for the latter part of January and February, the 
Mezereon-tree, 7 which then blossoms : Crocus Vernus, 
both the yellow and the grey; Primroses, Anemones, the 
early Tulip, the Hyacinthus Orientalis, Chamairis 
Fritellaria. 8 For March, there come Violets, especially 
the single blue, which are the earliest; the yellow 
Daffodil, the Daisy, the Almond-tree in blossom, the 
Peach-tree in blossom, the Cornelian-tree 9 in blossom, 
Sweet-Briar. In April follow the double white Violet, 
the Wallflower, the Stock-Gilliflower, the Cowslip, 
Flower-de-Luces, 10 and Lilies of all natures ; Rosemary- 
flowers, the Tulip, the double Peony, the pale Daffodil, 

s 
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the French Honeysuckle, the Cherry-tree in blossom, 
the Damascene n and Plum-trees in blossom, the White 
Thorn in leaf, the Lilac-tree. In May and June come 
Pinks of all sorts, specially the Blush-Pink ; Roses of all 
kinds, except the Musk, which comes later; Honey- 
suckles, Strawberries, Bugloss, Columbine, the French 
Marygold, Flos Africanus, Cherry-tree in fruit, Ribes, 12 
Figs in fruit, Rasps, Vine-flowers, Lavender in flowers, 
the sweet Satyrian, with the white flower ; Herba Mus- 
caria, Lilium Convallium, the Apple-tree in blossom. 
In July come Gilliflowers of all varieties, Musk-Roses, 
the Lime-tree in blossom, early Pears, and Plums in 
fruit, Genitings, 13 Codlins. In August come Plums of 
all sorts in fruit, Pears, Apricots, Barberries, Filberts, 
Musk-Melons, Monks-hoods, of all colours. In Sep- 
tember come Grapes, Apples, Poppies of all colours, 
Peaches, Melocotones, 14 Nectarines, Cornelians, War- 
dens, 15 Quinces. In October, and the beginning of 
November, come Services, 16 Medlars, Bullaces, 17 Roses 
cut or removed to come late, Hollyoaks, and such like. 
These particulars are for the climate of London; but 
my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver 
perpetuum^ as the place affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air (where it comes and goes, like the warbling of music), 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight, than to know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are 
fast 19 flowers of their smells ; so that you may walk by 
a whole row of them, and find nothing of their sweetness; 
yea, though it be in a morning's dew. Bays, likewise, 
yield no smell as they grow, Rosemary little, nor Sweet 
Marjoram; that which, above all others, yields the 
sweetest smell in the air, is the Violet, especially the 
white double Violet, which comes twice a year, about 
the middle of April, and about Bartholomew-tide. 20 Next 
to that is the Musk-Rose ; then the Strawberry-leaves 
dying, with a most excellent cordial smell; then the flower 
of the Vines, it is a little dust like the dust of a Bent, 21 
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which grows upon the cluster in the first coming forth ; 
then Sweet-Briar, then Wallflowers, which are very delight- 
ful to be set under a Parlour or lower chamber window ; 
then Pinks and Gilliflowers, specially the matted Pink 
and Clove Gilliflower ; then the flowers of the Lime-tree ; 
then the Honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off. 
Of Bean-flowers I speak not, because they are field- 
flowers ; but those which perfume the air most delight- 
fully, not passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon 
and crushed, are three; that is, Burnet, Wild Thyme, 
and Water-Mints ; therefore you are to set whole alleys 
of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of Buildings), the contents 
ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground, and 
to be divided into three parts ; a Green in the entrance, 
a Heath, or Desert, in the going forth, and the main 
Garden in the midst, besides alleys on both sides ; and 
I like well, that four acres of ground be assigned to the 
Green, six to the Heath, four and four to either side, and 
twelve to the main Garden. The Green hath two plea- 
sures : the one, because nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass kept finely shorn; the other, because 
it will give you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may 
go in front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the 
Garden : but because the alley will be long, and in great 
heat of the year, or day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the Garden by going in the sun through the Green; 
therefore you are, of either side the Green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve foot in 
height, by which you may go in shade into the Garden. 
As for the making of knots, 22 or figures, with divers 
coloured earths, that they may lie under the windows of 
the house on that side which the Garden stands, they be 
but toys; you may see as good sights many times in 
tarts. The Garden is best to be square, encompassed 
on all the four sides with a stately arched hedge ; the 
arches to be upon pillars of carpenter's work, of some 
ten foot high, and six foot broad, and the spaces between 
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of the same dimension with the breadth of the arch. Over 
the arches let there be an entire hedge n of some four 
foot high, framed also upon carpenter's work ; and upon 
the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, with a 
belly enough to receive a cage of birds : and over every 
space between the arches some other little figure, with 
broad plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to 
play upon : but this hedge I intend to be raised upon a 
bank, not steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set 
all with flowers. Also I understand, that this square of 
the Garden should not be the whole breadth of the 
ground, but to leave on either side ground enough for 
diversity of side alleys, unto which the two covert alleys 
of the Green may deliver you ; 24 but there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclosure ; 
not at the hither end, for letting 25 your prospect upon 
this fair hedge from the Green ; nor at the further end, 
for letting your prospect from the hedge through the 
arches upon the Heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, 
I leave it to variety of device; advising, nevertheless, 
that whatsoever form you cast it into first, it be not too 
bushy, or full of work ; wherein I, for my part, do not 
like images cut out in Juniper or other garden stuff; 
they be for children. Little low hedges, round like 
welts, 26 with some pretty pyramids, I like well ; and in 
some places fair columns, upon frames of carpenter's 
work. I would also have the alleys spacious and fair. 
You may have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but 
none in the main garden. I wish also, in the very 
middle, a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast ; which I would have to 
be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or embossments; 
and the whole mount to be thirty foot high ; and some 
fine banqueting-house with some chimneys 27 neatly cast, 
and without too much glass. 

For Fountains, they are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment; but Pools mar all, and make the Garden unwhole- 
some, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to 
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be of two natures ; the one that sprinkleth or spouteth 
water : the other a fair receipt M of water, of some thirty 
or forty foot square, but without fish, or slime, or mud. 
For the first, the ornaments of images, gilt or of marble, 
which are in use, do well : but the main matter is so to 
convey the water, as it never stay, either in the bowls or in 
the cistern : that the water be never by rest discoloured, 
green, or red, or the like, or gather any mossiness or putre- 
faction ; besides that, it is to be cleansed every day by the 
hand : also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it doth well. As for the other kind of Fountain, 
which we may call a bathing-pool, it may admit much 
curiosity and beauty, wherewith we will not trouble our- 
selves : as, that the bottom be finely paved, and with 
images ; the sides likewise ; and withal embellished with 
coloured glass, and such things of lustre ; encompassed 
also with fine rails of low statuas : but the main point 
is the same which we mentioned in the former kind of 
Fountain; which is, that the water be in perpetual motion, 
fed by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it 
by fair spouts, and then discharged away under ground, 
by some equality of bores, that it stay little ; and for fine 
devices, of arching water *• without spilling, and making 
it rise in several forms (of feathers, drinking-glasses, 
canopies, and the like), they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the Heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed as much as may be to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it, but some 
thickets made only of Sweet-Briar and Honeysuckle, 
and some Wild Vine amongst ; and the ground set with 
Violets, Strawberries, and Primroses; for these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade ; and these to be in the 
Heath here and there, not in any order. I like also 
little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as are in 
wild Heaths), to be set, some with Wild Thyme, some 
with Pinks, some with Germander, that gives a good 
flower to the eye; some with Periwinkle, some with 
Violets, some with Strawberries, some with Cowslips, 
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some with Daisies, some with Red Roses, some with 
Lilium Convallium, some with Sweet-Williams red, some 
with BearVFoot, and the like low flowers, being withal 
sweet and sightly; part of which heaps to be with stan- 
dards of little bushes pricked 80 upon their top, and part 
without : the standards to be Roses, Juniper, Holly, 
Barberries (but here and there, 81 because of the smell of 
their blossom), Red Currants, Gooseberries, Rosemary 
Bays, Sweet-Briar, and such like : but these standards to 
be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with variety 
of alleys, private, to give a full shade ; some of them, 
wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some of them 
likewise for shelter, that when the wind blows sharp, you 
may walk as in a gallery : and those alleys must be like- 
wise hedged at both ends, to keep out the wind ; and 
these closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, and no 
grass, because of going wet 82 In many of these alleys, 
likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as well 
upon the walls as in ranges ; 8S and this should be gene- 
rally observed, that the borders wherein you plant your 
fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not steep; 
and set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest 
they deceive 84 the trees. At the end of both the side 
grounds I would have a mount of some pretty height, 
leaving the wall of the enclosure breast-high, to look 
abroad into the fields. 

For the main Garden I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees, 
and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbours with seats, 
set in some decent order ; but these to be by no means 
set too thick, but to leave the main Garden so as it be 
not close, but the air open and free. For as for shade, I 
would have you rest 86 upon the alleys of the side grounds, 
there to walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the year 
or day ; but to make account that the main Garden is for 
the more temperate parts of the year, and in the heat of 
summer for the morning and the evening or overcast 
days. 
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For Aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largeness as they may be turfed, and have living plants 
and bushes set in them ; that the birds may have more 
scope and natural nestling, and that no foulness appear 
in. the floor of the aviary. 

So I have made a platform of a princely Garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing ; not a model, but 
some general lines of it; and in this I have spared for 
no cost : but it is nothing for great princes, that for the 
most part, taking advice with workmen, with no less cost 
set their things together, and sometimes add statues and 
such things, for state and magnificence, but nothing to 86 
the true pleasure of a Garden. 



NOTES ON ESSAY XLVL 

1. * handy- works' — things wrought and fashioned by human skill, 

and not adaptations and exhibitions of the beauties of nature, 
as gardens are. 

2. ' civility* — civilisation. 

'The English . . . are now brought unto that civility that no 
nation excefieth them in all goodly conversation ' — Sprnsbr. 

' Divers great monarchies have risen from barbarism to civility, and 
fallen again to ruin ' — Davies' Ireland. 

' Wheresoe'er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were spread' — Denham's Poems. 

3. ' royal ' — grand, magnificent. 

4. ' Pineapple-trees ' — pine-trees. 

5. ' stored • — grown in a hot-house. 

6. 'warm set' — grown in warm and sheltered places. 

7. 'Mezereon' — a small shrub, much like common spurge laurel, 

with fragrant flowers of bright purple or sometimes white, 
blooming at the time of the snowdrops in February and 
March. 

8. 'Chama'iris Fritellaria'— common fritillary, or snake's head, 

a kind of wild tulip, of brownish purple colour with dark 
spots, which grows in moist meadows, and blooms in the 
spring. It is now known as Fritillaria meleagris, but 
Bacon probably applies the epithet Chamairis to it (Greek 
Xa/ual) because its stalk springs direct from the ground. 

9. ' Cornelian- tree* — commonly called dogwood. He probably 

refers to the white-fruited dogwood (Cornus alba), which 
blossoms in early spring. 
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parts ; others to be read but not curiously; u and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would be only in 
the less important arguments 16 and the meaner sort of 
books ; else distilled books are, like common distilled 
waters, flashy 16 things. Reading maketh a full man ; 
conference a ready man; and writing 17 an exact man; 
and, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a 
great memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit ; 18 and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 19 the mathe- 
matics, subtile; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend: 'Abeunt studia in 
mores; ' *° nay, there is no stond 21 or impediment in the 
wit, but may be wrought out by fit Studies : like as 
diseases of the body may have appropriate exercises ; 
bowling 22 is good for the stone and reins, 28 shooting for 
the lungs and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, 
riding for the head, and the like ; so, if a man's wit be 
wandering, let him study the mathematics ; for in demon- 
strations, if his wit be called away never so little, he 
must begin again : if his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find difference, let him study the schoolmen ; ' ** for they 
are ' Cytnini sedores^ If he be not apt to beat over 26 
matters, and to call up one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers' cases. So every 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt 



NOTES ON ESSAY I* 

I. • Studies.' He means not the act of studying, but the results 
that follow systematic and long practised habits of study, 
viz., education and culture. 

In the opening sentence of the essay he mentions the three 
great advantages which an educated man enjoys — that he has 
always at command enjoyments which the ignorant man is 
deprived of (' delight ')— that his mental culture makes him 
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valued in companionship and society (' ornament ') — and that, 
being an educated man, he is really more able to do the 
work of life effectively and successfully (' ability '). 

2. 'retiring' — retirement, seclusion. 

3. 'judgment and disposition of business ' — the power of forming 

correct opinions of affairs, and of taking the necessary steps 
forproperly dealing with them. 

judgment is insight ; power of discrimination ; the mental 
faculty by which we discern that one thing is different from 
another thing. 

Disposition is used here in its active sense for ordering, 
arrangement, control, as when we speak of a commander's 
disposition of his army. So also in tne well-known hymn we 
address God as ' Disposer, Supreme, and Judge of the 
earth ; ' and in the communion prayer for the Queen, we say 
of the hearts of sovereigns, ' Thou dost dispose and turn them 
as it seemeth best to Thy godly wisdom. ' 

4. 'expert men 9 — professional men; men who are experienced 

and practised, not in affairs generally, but in special and 
narrow particulars. Thus a professional judge of handwriting 
is called an expert. 

Thus a quack may have acquired great proficiency in deal- 
ing with certain simple diseases, but his ignorance is fatal 
when complications arise. The difference between consult- 
ing a quack and consulting a really experienced practitioner, 
in case of illness, is, that the former may by chance be right 
in the advice he" gives, or he may be wrong, while the 
trained and educated man, knowing all the bearings and 
accidental accompaniments of the case, will be more able to 
anticipate and deal with its special difficulties. 

The same truth may be illustrated by the art of calculation* 
An ' expert* but uneducated man maybe able readily to 
calculate the value of the articles he sells, and, in some rough 
way, intelligible only to himself, to keep account of his transac- 
tions ; but none but a specially educated man could keep the 
accounts of a large business, or make calculations defensible 
to himself and intelligible to all other intelligent men who 
choose to examine them. 

Formerly farming was entirely an experimental art, and 
in the hands of ignorant and superstitious men ; the exigencies 
of modern life make it of increasing importance, and even 
necessity, that the successful farmer shall be a man of general 
knowledge and some special scientific knowledge, which he 
can apply to exceptional cases of difficulty that occur in his 
work. 

Education and training not only make us adopt right 
methods, but convince us that the methods we do adopt are, 
on known and certain grounds, the right methods to be 
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adopted. Ignorant men may, and often do, reason correctly; 
logic not only assists us to reason correctly, but makes us 
quite sure that we are reasoning correctly. Ignorant trades- 
men make, in a rough way, simple calculations that are quite 
accurate. An educated man will not only make an accurate 
calculation, but be able to prove that it really is an accurate 
calculation. Arithmetic is known and practised in rough 
and ignorant ways by thousands of people who would be 
utterly at sea if they had to apply generally, as in algebra, 
the simple principles which they rudely adopt. 

5. * learned * — educated ; instructed in general principles. 

o. He means that the only object of education is to prepare a man 
for the practical business of life ; it is not an end in itself, 
but a means towards an end, and a man is indolent if he 
stops short at the means, and will not go on to the useful 
end. It is without doubt a great honour to a Cambridge 
man to become Senior Wrangler ; but this honourable posi- 
tion is only a means towards an end, and ought simply to 
afford an assurance that he is eminently fit for doing future 
useful work in life ; if he rests upon it, and does nothing 
afterwards, and never turns his knowledge and advantage to 
good account, but accepts a Fellowship and sinks into ob- 
scurity, he justly merits Bacon's censure, that * to spend too 
much time in studies is sloth.' 

7. 'affectation' — pedantry. 

8. ' humour '—oddity, peculiarity (the emphatic word is ' wholly ')* 

An illustration may be taken from the subject of language. 
Some men, on perfectly intelligible and defensible grounds, 
have tried to reform grammar and spelling, and, instead of 
accepting facts as they are in the irregularities and anomalies 
of all language, have laid down fixed rules of uniformity and 
consistency, and hoped to force people to adopt them. But 
it is one thing to sit down quietly in a study and to devise 
and arrange the one perfect system upon which people ought 
to spell and to speak, and a totally different thing to induce 
them to adopt this perfect system. Be the system ever so 
good, if people will not follow it, it becomes the mere 
' humour of a scholar. * 

9. Three things are successively necessary: The ability to be 

educated (' nature '), the education itself, and the wisdom 
that comes from a practical use of education (' experience'). 

10. ' at large ' — vague, random, rambling. 

1 1. Men naturally clever despise education and training. 

12. * admire them '-—wonder at them. See note 7, Essay XXIV. 

He means that uneducated men marvel at the abilities of those 
who are learned. The wonderful calculations of astronomy, 
the progressive certainty of meteorological predictions, the 
wonderful advances lately made in medical, surgical, and 
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chemical knowledge, as regarded by ignorant persons, are 
apt illustrations of this statement. 
13. 'they teach not their own use.' In the present day when 
cramming for examinations has so largely usurped the place 
of real education, we are tempted to estimate the value of all 
subjects of study according to their direct and immediate 
utility, and to ask with regard to them, not whether they 
will be of service towards mental growth and self-improve- 
ment, but whether they will pay at the examination ! Thus, 
real education in our day has been obstructed and degraded. 

And the increased facilities now afforded for rapidly 
acquiring, and with the least effort possible, that amount of 
information which examiners in various subjects require, has 
still further helped on the evil work of the crammers. It is 
almost a general rule that the real value of the knowledge 
which a man' acquires is in direct ratio to the trouble which 
it has cost him to acquire it. A student profits not by what 
his tutor does for him, but by what he does for himself under 
his tutor's direction ; one of the most harmful characteristics 
of modern education is, that teachers, and text-books, and 
' handy cribs ' do far too much for learners, and positively 
enervate them by relieving them from the difficulties of 
learning for themselves. 

We forget that the real value of a study — apart from what 
may be called its commercial value — consists not in the 
knowledge it gives, but in the process which the learner 
goes through in acquiring that knowledge. This is one 
great reason why the study of dead languages has been 
found to be so great a means of the highest mental culture. 
And the study of Euclid is valuable to a learner, not so 
much for the sake of the truths demonstrated (which could 
indeed be demonstrated by shorter and far easier methods), 
but for the mental training afforded by carefully following 
throughout a remarkably clear and perfect system of reason- 
ing. And a student, not well grounded in Latin, may read 
through a Latin author rapidly and easily by the help of a 
1 crib ; ' if his object was merely to get to the end of the 
author, he has his reward ; if it was by means of the author 
to acquire a more thorough knowledge of Latin, he has 
utterly and miserably missed it. 

In the same way the true benefits of travelling, especially 
of foreign travelling, have disappeared before the great 
facilities which are now offered to ' tourists.' When Alpine 
travel was necessarily a matter of difficulty and toil, real 
travellers enjoyed it, and had their ample reward from it, 
when the difficulty had been overcome and the toil manfully 
endured. The man who cheerfully climbs a mountain for 
the sake of climbing, and is contented with such accommo- 
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elation as he chances to get at the top, is a true traveller. 
The • tourist ' who rides up with abundance of luggage, and 
then at dinner displays himself in correct evening dress in a 
luxurious hotel at the top, can scarcely be called a traveller. 

14. * curiously ' — with detailed attention, with great care. So also 

the adjective curious which, used with regard to persons, 
means prying, inquisitive, means, when used of things, 
worthy of detailed attention, worth looking into. 

' To devise curious works in gold, and in silver, and in brass* 

— Exod. xxxv, 32. 

' His body couched in a curious bed ' — 3 Henry VI, II, v. 

' He, sir, was lapp'd 
In a most curious mantle, -wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother' — Cymbeline, V, v. 

15. 'arguments' — subjects. See note 7, Essay XXIX. 

16. 'flashy' — insipid, tasteless. The word is now used almost 

exclusively in reference to the sense of sight, and means 
glittering; but here Bacon evidently uses it in reference to 
taste, probably deriving it from the Latin adjective flaccidus 
— languid, feeble. 

'Their lean m& flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw* — Lycidas, 123, 124. 

' The tastes that most offend in fruits, herbs, and roots are bitter, 
harsh, sour, waterish, or flashy ' — Bacon's Natural History. 

17. ' writing ' — the habit of taking down notes of what is observed 

or read. He certainly does not mean reproducing or 
composing. 

18. ' present wit ' — ready wit, presence of mind. 

19. 'witty' — having happy thoughts; readily discerning relations 

between things that more prosaic persons regard as utterly 
unconnected. 

20. 'Studies pass into character' The quotation is from Ovid, 

Heroides, xv, 83. 

21. 'etond'— obstacle. This form of the word occurs also in 

Essay XL, line 14. 

22. * bowling' — playing at bowls, a game once very common in 

England, and for which bowling-greens were provided. 

23. 'reins' — kidneys (Latin renes, French reins). The word 

is commonly used in this sense in Holy Scripture : 

' My reins shall rejoice when thy lips speak right things ' 

—JProv. xxiii, id. 

* The righteous God trieth the heart and reins' — Ps. vii, 9. 

* I am He which searcheth the reins and heart* — Rev. ii, 23. 

24. * schoolmen.' See note 12, Essay XVII. 
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25. 'Sf litters of cummin seed; ' or, as we now commonly say in 

illustration of over-exact distinctions, straw-splitters, or hair- 
splitters. 

Bacon uses this illustration again in the Advancement of 
Learning, i, 7, where he says of Antoninus Pius that he 'had 
the patient and subtile wit of a schoolman, and 'was called 
cymini sector, a carver or divider of cummin seed, which is 
one of the least seeds; such a patience he had, and settled 
spirit, to enter into the least and most exact differences of 
causes.' 

26. * beat over ' — search, examine rapidly and readily remember. 

The illustration is derived from the sports of hunting and 
shooting. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY L. 

I. The use of studies : 

1. Delight — in privacy and retirement 

2. Ornament — in society. 

3. Ability — in practical business. 
II. The abuse of studies : 

1. Spending too much time in them ('sloth '). 

2. Needless display of learning ('affectation '). 

3. Severing them from all practical use ('humour of a 

scholar). 
III. Rules for study : 

1. Weigh and consider everything which you read. 

2. Distinguish between books that are to be read — 

(a.) In parts ('tasted'). 

ib.) Without much care ('swallowed 1 ), 
c.) Entirely and carefully (' chewed and digested'), 
(d.) By a deputy who will extract for you what is 
valuable. 

3. Make discreet use of — 

A. The different modes of studying : 

1. Reading — to obtain information. 

2. Conference — to obtain readiness. 

3. Writing — to obtain accuracy. 

B. The value of different studies : 

1. History — which fosters wisdom. 

2. Poetry — which fosters ready wit. 

3. Mathematics — which fosters subtlety. 

4. Philosophy — 

Natural — which fosters depth. 
Moral — which fosters gravity. 

5. Logic and rhetoric — which foster power of 

contending. 
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4. Remember that studies cure mental diseases, as exercises 
cure bodily diseases : 

A. Physical exercises : 

1. Bowling — good for kidneys. 

2. Shooting — good for lungs. 

3. Gentle walking — good for digestion. 

4. Riding — good for head. 

B. Mental exercises : 

1. Mathematics — good for wandering wits. 

2. Scholastic philosophy — good for confusion of 

thought. < 

3. Lawyers' cases — good for unready memory. 



LI. —OF FACTION. (1597, greatly enlarged 1625.) 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince to 
govern his estate, or for a great person to govern his 
proceedings, according to the respect of Factions, is 
a principal part of policy; whereas, contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is, either in ordering those things which 
are general, and wherein men of several Factions do 
nevertheless agree, or in dealing with correspondence to 
particular persons, one by one : 1 but I say not, that the 
consideration of Factions is to be neglected. Mean 2 
men in their rising must adhere; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves, were better to maintain 
themselves indifferent and neutral: yet even in begin- 
ners, 8 to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of the 
one Faction, which is most passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best way. 4 

The lower and weaker Faction is the firmer in con- 
junction ; 6 and it is often seen, that a few that are stiff, 6 
do tire out a great number that are more moderate. 

When one of the Factions is extinguished, the remaining 
subdivideth ; as the Faction between Lucullus 7 and the 
rest of the nobles of the senate (which they called l ofiH- 
mates') held out a while against the Faction of Pompey and 
Caesar ; but when the senate's authority was pulled down, 
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Caesar and Pompey soon after brake. The Faction 01 
party of Antonius and Octavianus Caesar, against Brutus 
and Cassius, held out likewise for a time; but when Brutus 
and Cassius were 6verthrown, then soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided. These examples 
are of wars, but the same holdeth in private Factions : 
and therefore, those that are seconds in Factions, do 
many times, when the Faction subdivideth, prove prin- 
cipals; but many times also they prove ciphers and 
cashiered; 8 for many a man's strength is in opposition; 9 
and when that faileth, he groweth out of use. 

It is commonly seen, that men once placed, 10 take in 11 
with the contrary Faction to that by which they enter ; 
thinking, belike, 12 that they have the first sure, and now 
are ready for a new purchase. 13 The traitor in Faction 
lightly goeth away with it ; M for when matters have stuck 
long in balancing, the winning of some one man casteth 
them, 15 and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage 
between two Factions proceedeth not always of modera- 
tion, but of a trueness to a man's self, 16 with end to make 
use of both. Certainly, in Italy, they hold it a little 
suspect in popes, when they have often in their mouth 
' Padre commune] and take it to be a sign of one that 
meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his own house. 

Kings had need beware how they side themselves, and 
make themselves as of a Faction or party ; for leagues 
within the state are ever pernicious to monarchies ; for 
they raise an obligation paramount to obligation of 
sovereignty, and make the king 'tanquam unus ex no- 
bis;' 17 as was to be seen in the League 18 of France. 
When Factions are carried too high and too violently, it 
is a sign of weakness in princes, and much to the pre- 
judice both of their authority and business. The motions 
of Factions under kings, ought to be like the motions (as 
the astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which may 
have their proper 19 motions, but yet still are quietly 
carried by the higher motion of 'primum mobile? 2° 
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NOTES ON ESSAY LI. 

1. He means that the best way to rule is not to have too much 

regard to factions, but to try to carry those measures of 
public advantage {* general*) as to which opposing factions 
are agreed ; or else to act in such a way as to conciliate and 
manage particular individuals. 

2. 'Mean' — low-born, low in station. For the same advice as 

Bacon gives here, see also note 39, Essay XI. 

3. 'beginners' — men who are beginning to rise; men who have 

yet to make their way to fortune. 

Bacon means that although a rising man is obliged to side 
himself with a party so as to secure his own interests, yet he 
should carefully avoid joining an extreme party, but should 
ally himself with one that is moderate, and holds some views 
in common with other parties. 

4. ' giveth best way ' — is a better means of ensuring success ; make 

the way to fortune more open. We still use the expression 
to make way for to get on, to be fortunate. 

5. 'firmer in conjunction' — holds more compactly and strictly to 

its professed opinions (and is therefore more likely to become 
strong). 
6l ' stiff 9 — obstinately consistent. 

7. ' LuchHub.' Lucius Licinius Lucullus (b.c. 115-57) was a 

famous Roman consul and general, who distinguished him- 
self in the Social War, and in the wars against Mithridates 
and Tigranes. At length, however, he was thwarted in his 
military designs by a mutiny of his soldiers, and was deprived - 
of his command, and recalled to Rome. In his political life 
he was regarded as the friend and champion of the senate, 
while Pompey and Caesar, whom he opposed, were identified 
with the cause of the people. 

8. 'cashiered' — dismissed, deprived of office. 

9. He shows no rigour or power except when opposing others, 

but is unable to take command himself. 

10. 'placed' — successful in obtaining a position of honour or 

emolument 

11. 'take in' — take up, become friendly. 

12. 'belike' — probably, perhaps, in all likelihood. 

13. • purchase * — something more to be gained or acquired. 

14. 'it.' The pronoun is used without any determined antecedent, 

and it is necessary to substitute some such words as honour, 
glory, etc. He means that when two opposing factions are 
evenly balanced, a man who deserts one for the other is sure 
to gain glory, because his loss to the one side and his gain to 
the other destroys the balance, and he gets all the credit for 
the victory which his coming over causes. 
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15. 'caeteth them' — gives the preponderance to one side. We 

have this use of the word in the expression ' casting vote.' 

16. * trnenen to a man's self '—consistent selfishness. 

17. * As though he were one of ourselves' 

18. «the League.' See note 16, Essay XV. 

19. •proper'— belonging to themselves. See note 3, Essay VII. 
2a *primum mobile.' See note 19, Essay XV: and note 9. 

Essay XVII. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LI. 

I. The use of factions, though not to be despised, is yet — 

1. No part of good government. 

2. A help to be used only by mean men in their rising. 

3. And even by them only moderately. 
II. General truths with regard to factions : 

1. Low and weak factions are often strong and become 

successful. 

2. Of two opposing factions, the end of one is often the 

ruin of the other. 
Examples : 

(a.) Lucullus against Pompey and Caesar. 
(b.) Antony and Octavianus against Brutus and 
Cassius. 
Rules : When this happens, the * seconds ' either — 
(a.) Become great men; or, 
(b.) Are 'ciphers and cashiered.' 

3. Successful men often desert the factions by means of 

which they rose; and generally this is a safe plan for 
getting further advancement. 

4. Neutrality is often a sign of selfishness. 

III. Kings ought not to side with factions, but to keep their own 
power like i primum mobile. ' 



ML— OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS. 

(1597, enlarged 1625.) 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding great parts 
of Virtue ; as the stone had need to be rich that is set 
without foil; 1 but if a man mark it well, it is in praise and 
commendation of men, as it is in gettings and gains : for 
the proverb is true, that c Light gains make heavy purses ;' 

u 
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for light gains come thick, whereas great come but now 
and then : so it is true, that small matters win great com- 
mendation, because they are continually in use and in 
note : whereas the occasion of any great Virtue cometh 
but on Festivals ; therefore it doth much add to a man's 
reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella 2 said) like per- 
petual letters commendatory, to have good forms. 3 

To attain them it almost sufficeth not to despise them ; 
for so shall a man observe them in others ; and let him 
trust himself with the rest ; for if he labour too much to 
express them, he shall lose their grace ; which is to be 
natural and unaffected. 4 Some men's behaviour is like 
a verse, wherein every syllable is measured ; how can a 
man comprehend great matters, that breaketh his mind 
too much to small observations ? Not to use Ceremonies 
at all, is to teach others not to use them again ; 5 and so 
diminished! respect to himself; especially they be not to 
be omitted to strangers and formal Natures; 6 but the 
dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the moon, 
is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith and 
credit of him that speaks ; and, certainly, there is a kind 
of conveying of effectual and imprinting passages amongst 
compliments, which is of singular use, if a man can hit 
upon it 

Amongst a man's peers, a man shall be sure of famili- 
arity; and therefore it is good a little to keep state: 
amongst a man's inferiors, one shall be sure of reverence ; 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He that 
is too much in anything, 7 so that he giveth another occa- 
sion of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply one's 
self to others, is good ; so it be with demonstration that 
a man doth it upon regard and not upon facility. 8 It is 
a good precept generally in seconding another, yet to 
add somewhat of one's own : as if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with some distinction ; if you will follow 
his motion, let it be with condition ; if you allow his 
counsel, let it be with alleging further reason. 

Men had need beware how they be too perfect in com- 
pliments; 9 for be they never so sufficient otherwise, 
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their enviers will be sure to give them that attribute, 10 to 
the disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loss also 
in business to be too full of respects, 11 or to be too 
curious 12 in observing times and opportunities. Salomon 
saith, 'He that considereth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that looketh to the clouds shall not reap, 1 ls A wise man 
will make more opportunities than he finds. Men's 
behaviour should be like their apparel, not too strait u or 
point de Vice? h but free for exercise or motion. 



NOTES ON ESSAY LII. 

1. 'foil' — adornment. It is a term used in jewellery to denote 

either the thin leaf (French feuille, Latin folium) of metal 
placed under precious stones to increase their brilliancy, or 
something of another colour near which jewels were set so as 
to increase their brilliancy by contrast. 

' As she a black silk cap on him began 
To set for/oil of his milk-white to serve '—Sidney. 

' Hector has a/oil to set him off ; we oppose the incontinence of Paris 
to the temperance of Hector'— Browne on the Odyssey, 

' The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem ayfc*/, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return ' — Richard II, I, iii. 

2. • Queen Isabella' of Castile, a.d. 1451-1504. 

3. 'forms' — manners. So we say of some act of bad manners 

that it is in bad form ; and we speak of the form of a player 
at cricket or of a rider. 

' The earth was without form and void'— Gen. i, a. 
' He hath no form nor comeliness ' — Isa. liii, 2. 

4. He means that for the acquirement of good manners all that is 

necessary is to observe them in others, by which means they 
will be acquired naturally and unaffectedly ; while if a man 
tries to behave well, the very effort will be a constraint that 
must prevent him from behaving well. In demeanour, ease 
and natural behaviour is everything. 

5. 'again' — towards your own self. Latin ' erga te. f 

6. 'formal Natures' — men who stand upon ceremony, and attach 

great importance to forms. So Shakespeare (As You Like 
ft, II, vii) describes the Justice as — 
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* With eyes severe, and beard oi formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.' 

And so Laertes of Polonius {Hamlet, IV, iv) : 

' His obscure funeral, 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation.' 

7. * too much in anything ' — too much addicted to one course of 

conduct and behaviour. 

8. 'facility' — selfish motives; desire to promote one's own 

interests. See note 33, Essay XI. 

He means that it is a good thing to seek to conciliate 
others so long as you make it apparent that you do this 
solely out of regard for them, and not because you hope to 
get anything out of them. The following sentence is in- 
tended to exemplify and enforce this statement, and means 
if you wish it to be apparent that your conduct proceeds from 
real respect, and not from servility, be careful, even when 
giving support, to assert your independence by qualifying that 
support by some distinction or condition. 

9. 'too perfect in compliments' — having such a reputation for 

being complimentary as to be considered nothing more than 
a flatterer. 

10. ' that attribute ' — the character of being mere flatterers. 

11. 'respects'— deference. This, as in the title of the essay, is 

an unusual use of the word. See note 34, Essay XI, and 
note 6, Essay XIV. 

12. 'curious'— careful, precise, particular. 

13. Eccles. xi, 4: ' He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and 

he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.' 

14. 'strait' — strict, precise, probably with a notion of tight-fitting. 

15. 'point de Vice — very precise; exact in the extreme. The 

origin of the term is very uncertain, but it appears to have 
been the name of a lace of very fine pattern ; point-lace is fine 
lace wrought with a needle. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LII. 

I. Good manners are of constant use, and like perpetual letters of 

recommendation. 
II. Rules for good manners : 

1. They should be acquired chiefly from observing them in 

others, so that they may be natural and unaffected. 

2. To disregard them yourself breeds discourtesy in others; 

to be excessively particular about them breeds sus- 
picion. 
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3. With equals be ceremonious, with inferiors familiar ; but 

make yourself cheap with no one. 

4. In supporting another be careful to assert your own 

independence by — 

(a.) Giving your meaning to his opinion, or 
(&.) Following him only upon some condition. 

5. Be careful not to be • too perfect in compliment' 

6. Let your behaviour be, like your dress, easy and be- 

coming. 



LIIL— OF PRAISE. (1612, enlarged 1625.) 

Praise is the reflection of Virtue; but it is glass, or 
body, 1 which giveth the reflection. If it be from the 
common people, it is commonly false and naught, and 
rather followeth vain persons than virtuous : for the com- 
mon people understand not many excellent Virtues : the 
lowest Virtues draw Praise from them, the middle Virtues 
work in them a$tonishment or admiration ; 2 but of the 
highest Virtues they have no sense or perceiving at all ; 
but shows and species virtutibus similes? serve best with 
them. Certainly, Fame is like a river, that beareth up 
things light and swollen, and drowns things weighty and 
solid; but if persons of quality 4 and judgment concur, 
then it is (as the Scripture saith), ' Nomen bonum instar 
unguenti fragrantis ; ' 6 it filleth all round about, and will 
not easily away ; 6 for the odours of ointments are more 
durable than those of flowers. 

There be so many false points of Praise, that a man 
may justly hold it a suspect. 7 Some Praises proceed 
merely of flattery ; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he 
will have certain common attributes, which may serve 8 
every man ; if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow 
the arch-flatterer, 9 which is a man's self, and wherein a 
man thinketh best of himself, therein the flatterer will 
uphold him most: but if he be an impudent flatterer, 
look ! 10 wherein a man is conscious to himself that he 
is most defective, and is most out of countenance u in 
himself, that will the flatterer entitle him to, perforce, 12 
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spretd conseientid™ Some Praises come of good wishes 
and respects, 14 which is a form due in civility to kings 
and great persons, laudando pracipere ; 16 when by telling 
men what ftiey are, they represent to them what they 
should be. Some men are praised maliciously to their 
hurt, thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them; 
' Pessimum genus initnicorum laudantium;' 16 insomuch 
as it was a proverb amongst the Grecians, that, ' he that 
was praised to his hurt, should have a push 17 rise upon 
his nose; ' as we say, that a blister will rise upon one's 
tongue that tells a lie. Certainly, moderate praise, used 
with opportunity, and not vulgar, is that which doth the 
good. Salomon saith, ' He that praiscth his friend aloud, 
rising early, it shall be to him no better than a curse.' 18 
Too much magnifying of man or matter doth irritate 19 
contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. 

To praise a man's self cannot be decent, except it be 
in rare cases ; but to praise *° a man's office or profession, 
he may do it with good grace, and with a kind of mag- 
nanimity. The Cardinals of Rome, which are Theo- 
logues, 21 and Friars, and Schoolmen, have a phrase of 
notable contempt and scorn towards civil business ; for 
they call all temporal business of wars, embassages, 
judicature, and other employments, ' sbirreriej which is 
under-sheriffries, as if they were but matters for under- 
sheriffs and catchpoles ; K though many times those 
under-sheriffries do more good than their high specula- 
tions. St Paul, when he boasts of himself, he doth oft 
interlace, i I speak like a fool; 9 ** but speaking of his call- 
ing, he saith, ' Magnificabo apostolatum meum. 9 u 






NOTES ON ESSAY LIU. 

glass, or body. 9 He means that just as the appearance pre- 
sented by the reflection of an object depends upon the cnar- 
acter of the mirror or other surface which reflects it, so 
praise varies not only according as the person who is praised 
varies, but rather according to the character of the person 
who praises. In the next sentence he goes on to show that 
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praise coming through the medium of * common people ' is 
often distorted, ' false and naught ' 

2. ' admiration '—wonder. See also note 7, Essay XXIV. 

3. ' Appearances resembling virtues, ' 

4. ' quality '—noble birth. See also note 37, Essay XV. 

5. ' A good name is like sweet-smelling ointment. 1 He is quoting 

from Eccles. vii, I, but the words in our Authorised Version 
are, * A good name is better than precious ointment.' 

6. 'away ' — for go away. The omission of the verb is not unusual, 

as in the expression ' Whither away f ' for ' Where are you 
going ?' 

' Love hath wings and will away* — Wallbr. 

It is also used idiomatically for let us go, and for the im- 
perative begone. It is also used as almost equivalent to the 
word tolerate : A I cannot away with such treatment ' means 
' I cannot bear it,' or * go with it; * just as by another idiom 
we should say, ' I cannot abide it.' 

7. • a suspect' — i.e. a suspected thing. See also note 15, Essay 

XXIV. 

8. * serve ' — be applicable to. 

9. ' arch-flatterer.' So also in Essay XXVII, he says, * There 

is as much difference between the counsel that a friend giveth, 
and that a man giveth himself, as there is between the counsel 
of a friend and of a flatterer ; for there is no such flatterer as 
is a man's self. ' 

10. *look!' — used interjectionally, like/0/ mark you! behold! 

11. ' out of countenance ' — ashamed of himself ; conscious of short- 
coming. 

' perforce ' — forcing his flattery on you against your own will. 

4 ( Your own) conscience condemning (you, while he flatters). ' 

' respects.' The word is here used as in the preceding essay, 
not in Bacon's usual sense, but for deference, esteem. 

* To instruct by praising.' 

1 The worst kind of enemies are those who flatter.' He is pro- 
bably thinking of what Tacitus says of Agricola : ' Causa 
periculi non crimen ullum out querela Icesi cujusquam, sed 
infensus virtutibus princeps, et gloria viri, ac pessimum inimi- 
corum genus, laudantes' — Agricola, 41. 

17. 'push' — pimple. 

18. Prov. xxvii, 14 : ' He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 

rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse to 
him. 

19. ' irritate' — we use the word provoke, i.e. call forth. 

20. * to praise ' — as regards praising. 

21. ' Theolognes '—theologians. We have the same suffix in 

pedagogue. 

22. 'catchpoles' — perhaps more properly spelt catch-polls. This 

was a name of unpopularity and contempt, like our bum- 
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bailiff, for a sergeant or menial officer whose business it was 
to arrest offenders and drag them off to prison — by the head 
or poll, as the name implies. 

But there is some authority for the spelling catchpole : for 
a law-officer when going to arrest formerly carried with him 
2. pole with a barbarous apparatus at the end for catching his 
victim ; the apparatus was readily slipped round the neck, 
and strong springs immediately tightened it, so that the 
prisoner was garrotted. See Chambers's Book of Days, 
voL ii, p. 365. 

23. 2 Cor, xi, 23. 

24. ' I will magnify my apostleship.' He alludes to Rom, xi, 13, 

where the words in our version are : ' Inasmuch as I am the 
apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office,' 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LIII. 

L Praise is a mere reflection of virtue : 

1. Therefore it is modified by the character of the one who 

praises. 

2. Thus the praise of ' common people ' is often worthless, 

because they — 

(a,) Praise highly the lowest virtues. 
(b.S Wonder at ordinary virtues. 
(c.) Cannot understand the highest virtues. 
II. Praise being a suspicious thing, it is well to notice its marks : 

1. Praises from flattery are — 

(a.) Ordinary. 
(b.) Cunning. 
(c.) Impudent. 

2. Praises from real respect may be instructive to the person 

praised. 

3. Praises from malice are often ruinous. 

4. Self-praise is indecent, but praise of one's office often has 

'good grace.' 



LIV.— OF VAIN GLORY. (161 2.) 

It was prettily devised of 1 JEsop, — the fly sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, ( What a dust do I 
raise I' So are there some vain persons, that, whatsoever 
goeth alone, 2 or moveth upon greater means, 8 if they have 
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never so little hand in it, they think it is they that carry 
it 4 They that are glorious 5 must needs be factious ; for 
all bravery 6 stands upon comparisons. They must needs 
be violent to make good their own vaunts ; neither can 
they be secret, and therefore not effectual ; 7 but accord- 
ing to the French proverb, * Beaucaup de bruit, pea de 
fruit;' — 'much bruit* little fruit? 

Yet, certainly, there is use of this quality in civil 9 
affairs : where there is an opinion 10 and fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or greatness, these men are 
good trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth, in the 
case of Antiochus and the ^Etolians, 11 there are some- 
times great effects of cross lies ; w as if a man that nego- 
tiates between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of them 
above measure, the one to the other : and sometimes he 
that deals between man and man, raiseth his own credit 
with both, by pretending greater interest 13 than he hath 
in either ; and in these, and the like kinds, it often falls 
out, that somewhat is produced of nothing; for lies 
are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
substance. 

In Military Commanders and Soldiers, Vain Glory is 
an essential point ; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory, 
one courage sharpeneth another. In cases of great enter- 
prise upon charge and adventure, 14 a composition 16 of 
glorious natures doth put life into business ; and those 
that are of solid and sober natures, have more of the 
ballast than of the sail. In fame of learning, the flight 
will be slow without some feathers of ostentation : ' Qui 
de contemnenM glorid libros scribunt, nomen suum inscri- 
bunt.' 16 Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, 17 were men full of 
ostentation : certainly, Vain Glory helpeth to perpetuate . 
a man's memory ; and Virtue was never so beholden to 
human nature, as it received his due at the second 
hand. 18 Neither had the Fame of Cicero, Seneca, Pli- 
nius Secundus, 19 borne her 20 ajge so well if it had not 
been joined with some vanity in themselves ; like unto 
varnish, that makes seelings 21 not only shine, but last 
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But all this while, when I speak of Vain Glory, I 
mean not of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to 
Mucianus, * Omnium, quae dixerat feceratque, arte quddam 
ostcntator ;' 22 for that 23 proceeds not of vanity, but of 
natural magnanimity and discretion ; and, in some per- 
sons, is not only comely, but gracious : for excusations, 24 
cessions, 25 modesty itself, well governed, are but arts of 
ostentation ; and amongst those arts there is none better 
than that which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, which is 
to be liberal of praise and commendation to others, in 
that wherein a man's self hath any perfection : for, saith 
Pliny very wittily, * In commending another, you do your- 
self right ; for he that you commend is either superior to 
you in that you commend, or inferior: if he be inferior, if 
he be to be commended, you much more; if he be superior, if 
he be not to be commended, you much less. 9 

Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admira- 
tion of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their 
own vaunts. 



NOTES ON ESSAY LIV. 

1. 'of — by. So also in the expressions of right, oj a truth, of 

course, of necessity, of (or on) purpose. 

* He taught in their synagogues, being glorified o/a\V — Luke iv, 15. 

* Lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden q/hxm' 

— Luke xiv, 8. 
' She, dying, 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 
Of every hearer '—Much Ado about Nothing, IV, i. 

2. 'alone' — by its own power; without external force. 

3. 'moveth upon greater means' — is caused by some power 

greater than that of the boaster. 

4. • carry it '—effect it ; bring it to pass. (The emphatic word is 

they.) 

'Ofttimes we lose the occasion of carrying our business well, 
thoroughly, by our too much haste'— Ben Jonson's Discovery. 

' These advantages will be of no effect, unless we improve them to 
words, in the carrying of our main point' — Addison. 

" And hardly shall / carry out my side, 
Her husband being alive '—King Lear, V, i. 
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5. 'glorious'— boastful. See note 8, Essay XLVIII. 

6. ' bravery ' — boasting, vaunting. See note 20, Essay XI. 

7. 'not effectual.' The repetition of the negative rather obscures 

the sense. He means, Since they cannot work secretly r they 
are unable to work effectually. 

8. • bruit ' — noise. 

' The king's rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Respeaking earthly thunder' — Hamlet, I, it. 

9. 'civil' — political; not military. The use of vain glory in 

military affairs is set forth afterwards. 

10. • opinion ' — good opinion. So we say, / have tto opinion of 

him, meaning no favourable opinion. 

11. ' Antiochus and the iEtolians.' The reference is to Antiochus 

the Great, King of Syria. After the close of the Punic Wars 
he was visited at Ephesus by Hannibal, B.C. 192, then a 
fugitive, who did all he could to persuade him to hostilities 
with Rome. At the same time the iEtolians sent envoys to 
Antiochus, urging him to interfere in the affairs of Greece ; 
and the lying words of Thoas, their messenger, caused him, 
against the earnest advice of Hannibal, to divert the expedi- 
tion to an invasion of Greece. The result of listening to the 
false reports of the iEtolians led to the disastrous defeat at 
Magnesia. 

The passage in Livy, which Bacon seems to be referring to, 
is lib. xxxv, cap. xii. 

12. ' cross lies' — contradictory lies. Cf. cross clauses — Essay III. 

13. 'interest' — influence. 

14. 'upon charge and adventure' — involving great expenditure 

and risk. 

15. 'composition' — mixture, combination. 

16. ' Those who write books about the duty of despising glory inscribe 

their own names (on the title-page). 1 The quotation is from 
Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, i, 15. 

17. 'Socrates' — (b.c. 466-399), a famous Athenian philosopher 

and teacher. 

'Aristotle' — (b.c. 384-322), pupil of Plato, and the founder of 
the Peripatetic School of Philosophy. Alexander the Great 
was his pupil, and aided him in his researches, especially^by 
supplying him with funds and with specimens for his Natural 
History. 

•Galen.' Claudius Galen (A.D. 131-200), the most celebrated 
physician of ancient times, was born at Pergamum, in Asia, 
and practised medicine in Rome with great success, until the 
jealousy of rivals, who attributed many of his cures to magic, 
drove him away. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius recalled 
him, and entrusted him with the care of his son Commodus. 
Many of his works remain, and for more than a thousand years 
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were regarded as possessing almost infallible authority. He 
was a truly scientific inquirer, but his great difficulty was, 
that he had to draw many of his inferences from dissections 
of the bodies of animals, there being little opportunity for 
dissecting human bodies. 

Bacon speaks disparagingly of these three men, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Galen, probably because their methods, though 
excellent in many respects, were not sufficiently experimental. 

1 8. Virtue was never so far indebted to men as to be unable to assert 

her own claims > and to be forced to ask them to flatter her. 

19. * Cicero' — Marcus Tullius Cicero, the greatest of Roman 

orators, B.C. 106-43. Many of his works, consisting of 
orations and treatises on philosophy and rhetoric, have come 
down to us, and are written in the purest and most perfect 
Latin. 

* Seneca.' See note 2, Essay V. 

'PliniuflSecundus,' called also Pliny the Younger, was born 
a.d. 62, and was the nephew of Pliny the Elder, the 
naturalist. While consul of Bithynia, he wrote his famous 
account to the Emperor Trajan of the Christians and their 
worship. 

20. ( her.' The pronoun is feminine to agree with its antecedent 

Fame (Latin Fama). 

21. 'seelingB.' The name includes the whole inner surface of a 

room, the polished board floor, and the wainscoting or panel- 
work of the sides and roof. It comes from the verb to seel, 
meaning to cover or stop up. See note 11, Essay XXXVI. 

Our modern word ceiling, denoting only the upper surface 
or roof of a room, has no connection with this word, but 
comes from the Latin cesium, through the French ciel. 

22. ' One who set off with a certain skill everything which he had said 

or done.* 

The quotation is from Tacitus, Histories, ii, 80, and refers 
to Mucianus, an intriguing Roman general and rhetorician, 
in the troublous time of Otho and Vitellius. 

23. 'that'— the antecedent is not * that property that Tacitus doth 

attribute? but the 'vain glory 1 of which Bacon himself is 
speaking. 

24. ' excusations ' — apologies. 

25. 'cessions' — concessions. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LIV. 

I. Vain-glorious persons are of necessity — 

1. Factious. 

2. Violent. 

3. Noisy. 
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II. Yet vain glory is useful — 

1. In civil affairs — in creating ' opinion and fame* even by 

contradictory lies. 

2. In military affairs — where it puts life into ' enterprises of 

charge and adventure. ' 

3. In learning — exemplified by — 

Socrates, ) 

Aristotle, > who were 'full of ostentation.'' 

Galen, J 

Cicero, ) 

Seneca, > who had some vanity. 

Plinius Secundus, ) 

III. But useful vain glory — 

1. Proceeds not from vanity but magnanimity. 

2. Is comely and gracious. 

IV. Boastful men — 

1. Are scorned by wise men. 

2. Admired by fools. 

3. Are the idols of parasites. 

4. And the slaves of their own vaunts. 



LV.— OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION. (1597, 
omitted 161 2, republished 1625.) 

The winning of Honour is but the revealing of a man's 
Virtue and Worth x without disadvantage ; 2 for some in 
their actions do woo and affect 8 Honour and reputation ; 
which sort of men are commonly much talked of, but 
inwardly little admired : and some, contrariwise, darken 
their virtue in the show of it, so as they be undervalued 
in opinion. 4 

If a man perform that which hath not been attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or hath been 
achieved, but not with so good circumstance, 6 he shall 
purchase more Honour than by affecting a matter of 
greater difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. 
If a man so temper 6 his actions, as in some one of them 
he doth content every faction or combination of people, 
the music 7 will be the fuller. A man is an ill husband a 
of his Honour that entereth into any action, the failing 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of it 
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through can honour him. Honour that is gained and 
broken upon another 9 hath the quickest reflection, like 
diamonds cut with facets ; and therefore let a man con- 
tent to excel any competitors of his in Honour, in out- 
shooting them, if he can, in their own bow. 10 Discreet 
followers and servants help much to reputation: ' Omnis 
fatna a domesticis emanate u Envy, which is the canker 
of Honour, is best extinguished by declaring a man's self 
in his ends rather to seek Merit than Fame: 12 and by 
attributing a man's successes rather to Divine Providence 
and Felicity, 13 than to his own Virtue or Policy. 

The true marshalling 14 of the degrees of sovereign Hon- 
our are these : in the first place are ' conditores impe- 
riorum,' 15 founders of states and commonwealths ; such 
as were Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael : in 
the second place are * legislatures,' 16 lawgivers ; which 
are also called second founders, or ' perpetui principes,' 
because they govern by their ordinances after they are 
gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Eadgar, 
Alphonsus of Castile, the Wise, that made the ' Side 
Partidas:' in the third place are * liberatores,' or 
' salvatores/ 17 such as compound the long miseries of 
Civil Wars, or deliver their countries from servitude of 
strangers or tyrants; as Augustus Caesar, Vespasianus, 
Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Seventh of 
England, King Henry the Fourth of France: in the 
fourth place are ' propagatores,' or ' propugnatores 
imperii,' 18 such as in honourable wars enlarge their 
territories, or make noble defence against invaders: 
and, in the last place, are 'patres patrl«,' 19 which 
reign justly and make the times good wherein they live ; 
both which last kinds need no examples, they are in such 
number. 

Degrees of honour in subjects are, first, * participes 
curarum,' 20 those upon whom princes do discharge 21 
the greatest weight of their affairs ; their right hands, as 
we call them ; the next are * duces belli,' m great leaders ; 
such as are princes' lieutenants, and do them notable 
services in the wars : the third are ' gratiosi,' favourites, 
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such as exceed not this scantling, 23 to be solace to the 
sovereign, and harmless to the people : and the fourth, 
'negotiis pares;' 24 such as have great places under 
princes, and execute their places with sufficiency. 

There is an honour, likewise, which may be ranked 
amongst the greatest, which happeneth rarely; that is, of 
such as sacrifice themselves to death or danger for the 
good of their country ; as was M. Regulus, and the two 
Decii. 25 



NOTES ON ESSAY LV. 

1. He means that a man's virtue and worth are to be estimated, 

not by the account he gives of himself, but by the honour he 
wins ; for some men in their words over-estimate themselves, 
and others under-estimate themselves, so that the only safe 
plan is to estimate them by the results of their conduct. 

2. ' disadvantage ' — alteration, either by way of exaggeration or 

disparagement. 

3. 'affect ' — aim at, seek after. See note 4, Essay I. 

4. So that they are less thought of by others. 

5. * good circumstance ' — surrounding circumstances that enhance 

the honour of the deed. 

6. 'temper' — blend, mix. He means that a man will ensure 

general praise if he takes care to vary his actions, so that 
some may please one class of persons and some another, and 
thus, in turn, he may please all. 

7. ' music ' — sound of his praises. 

8. ' ill husband ' — bad economist, unthrifty manager. 

The word husband really means house-dweller, house-man- 
ager, and then, one who manages with prudence and economy. 
Hence the verb to husband means to direct and manage with 
frugality. 

' To husband up 
The respite of the season ' — Wordsworth. 

' He is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit of his 
Creator ' — Rambler. 
4 Land so trim and well-husbanded' — Evelyn. 

' There's husbandry in heaven: 
The candles are all out' — Macbeth, II, i. 

9. * broken upon another ' — made by outstripping and over-reach- 

ing another. 
10. 'in their own bow ' — in matters in which they have the reputa- 
tion of excellence. 
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11. l All fame emanates from servants* 

12. By making it clear that the real object which a man has in view 

is merit and not popularity. 

13. • Felicity ' — good luck, fortune. See paragraph 5, Essay XL. 

14. * marshalling '—order, arrangement in order of real merit. 

Notice that the plural 'are these J following, is strictly 
ungrammatical. 

15. • conditores imperiorum ' — founders of empires. 
'Romulus' — the mythical founder and first king of Rome, and 

from whom the city is said to have been named. 

• Cyrus ' — founder of the Persian monarchy, and celebrated, 

though rather in an ideal than a real character, in Xenophon's 
Cyropadia. The history of his life and exploits is to a great 
extent mythical. He is said to have become king by con- 
quest of the Medes, B.C. 559, and to have been slain B.C. 

529. 
' Ottoman, ' or Othman, commonly known as Ottoman I, was 

the founder of the Turkish empire, and from him the Turkish 

Government still takes its name. He died A. D. 1326. 

'Ismaer— the Sophy of Persia. See note 5, Essay XLIII. 

16. * legislatures ' — lawgivers. 

• perpetui principes ' — perpetual rulers. 

' Lycurgus ' — a celebrated Spartan legislator said to have lived 
in the ninth century B.C.; but the story of his life is, at least, 
partly mythical. 

• Solon ' — a celebrated Athenian legislator, and one of the 

seven sages of Greece. He flourished in the sixth century 
B.C. The well-known story of his visit to the court of 
Croesus is probably nothing more than an interesting fiction. 

♦Justinian.' Justinian the Great, Emperor of the East, was 
born A.D. 483, and died a.d. 565. Born in obscure life, he 
raised himself by his own merits, and ascended the imperial 
throne A.D. 527. He is memorable as the reformer of 
Roman jurisprudence, and the builder of the Church of St 
Sophia, now the principal mosque of Constantinople. 

' Eadgar' — surnamed the Peaceful, King of England; he was 
crowned a.d. 973, and died A.D. 975. Some stories are 
told to his discredit, but they rest upon doubtful evidence ; 
and the most trustworthy early writers of our history speak of 
him as one of the best and wisest kings of the age. Under 
his rule England was certainly prosperous and peaceful. 

'Alphonsus of Castile' (a.d. 122 1- 1284). He was King of 
Castile and Leon, and gained many victories over the Moors. 
He was a great lover of science, and had published the 
famous collection of laws called 'Las Siete Partidas' (=The 
Seven Parts), so called because he finished it in seven years. 
17. • liberatores •—deliverers. 

' salvatores ' — preservers. 
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• Augustas GiBsar.' See note 14, Essay XXVII. 

• Vespasianus • — Roman emperor. He was born of a poor 

family A.D. 9, and became a soldier, gradually rising to 
great distinction in the Roman army. Nero entrusted him 
with the conduct of the Jewish war, and before it was com- 
pleted that emperor died, and shortly afterwards (a.D. 69) 
Vespasian was proclaimed his successor, and instantly re- 
turned to Italy, leaving the completion of the Jewish war to 
his son Titus. 

He applied himself with great earnestness to the work 
of government, lived in great simplicity as if he were a 
private citizen, and set an example of pure morals. He died 
a.d. 79. 
'Aurelianns' — Roman emperor. He was the son of a pea- 
sant, and was born a.d. 212. He distinguished himself as a 
valiant soldier, and afterwards as a skilful and successful 
general, and was chosen emperor a.d. 270. During the five 
years of his reign he drove the barbarians out of Italy ; con- 
quered Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; reduced Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain to obedience; and commenced many useful 
public works.- 

• iheodoricus' — King of the Ostrogoths, and founder of the 

Gothi c kin gdom of Italy. Born a.d. 455, died 526. 
'Henry Vil of England 9 is remarkable for the many good 
laws enacted during his reign for the benefit of his subjects. 

• Henry IV of France.' See note 8, Essay XXXIX. After 

the peace of Vervins in 1598, he immediately set himself to 
restore the internal prosperity of his kingdom, and was par- 
ticularly successful, with the aid of Sully, his prime minister, 
in reorganising the wasted finances of the country. 

18. • propagatores '—extenders. 

• propugnatores imperii ' — defenders of the empire. 

19. * patres patrto ' — fathers of their country. 

20. * participes curarnm ' — sharers of cares. 

21. 'discharge' — impose, entrust. 

22. ' daces belli ' — leaders of war. 

23. ' scantling ' — small dimension; the limit mentioned immedi- 

ately afterwards. 

24. ' negotiis pares ' — equal to their duties. 

25. 'Marcus Regulus' — a Roman general who commanded in the 

first war against Carthage, and is famous for his great pat- 
riotism and devotion to his country. Being made prisoner 
by the Carthaginians, he was sent to Rome to negotiate 
peace, but had first to bind himself by oath to return to 
captivity if the terms were rejected which he was instructed 
to offer. He himself advised their rejection, and voluntarily 
returned to Carthage, where he is said to have been tortured 
and put to death. 
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' the two Decli' Publius Decius Mus was a Roman consul, 
who, in the Samnite War, devoted himself to death to obtain 
the victory for his country, B.C. 341. 

His son, of the same name, was also Roman consul, and 
B.C. 295, in a war with the Gauls, he followed his father's 
example, and was slain, after which act of sacrifice the 
Romans gained the victory. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LV. 

I. The winning of real honour is a mean between affecting it and 
darkening it. 
II. Rules for gaining honour: 

1. Be the first to perform some great work. 

2. Try to please all classes. 

3. Avoid enterprises in which failure would bring disgrace. 

4. Strive to gain honour in competition. 

5. Use discreet followers and servants. 

6. Declare your object to be not fame but merit. 

7. Attribute the glory of your success to Divine Providence. 
III. Degrees of honour ; 

A. Among svuereign,: 

1. Founders of states. 

2. Lawgivers. 

3. Deliverers and preservers. 

4. Extenders and defenders of empire. 

5. Good and just rulers. 

B. Among subjects : 

1. Sharers of the cares of ruling. 

2. Great generals. 

3. Favourites. 

4. Efficient statesmen. 

5. But the greatest honour is that of self-sacrifice; 



LVL— OF JUDICATURE. (1612.) 

Judges ought to remember that their office is jus dicere, 
and not jus dare; 1 to interpret law, and not to make 
law, or give law; else will it be like the authority claimed 
by the Church of Rome, which, under pretext of exposi- 
tion of Scripture, doth not stick 2 to add and alter, and 
to pronounce 3 that which they do not find, and by show 4 
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of antiquity to introduce novelty. Judges ought to be 
more learned than witty, 6 more reverend than plausible, 5 
and more advised 7 than confident Above all things, 
integrity is their portion and proper virtue. * Cursed 
(saith the law) is he that removeth the landmark?* The 
mislayer of a mere-stone 9 is to blame; but it is the un- 
just Judge that is the capital 10 remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiss of lands and property. One foul 
Sentence doth more hurt than many foul examples ; for 
these do but corrupt the stream, the other corrupteth 
the fountain : so saith Salomon, 'Fons turbatus et vena 
corrupta est Justus cadens in causd sud coram adversario.' 11 

The office of Judges may have reference unto the 
parties that sue, unto the Advocates that plead, unto the 
Clerks and Ministers of justice underneath them, and to 
the Sovereign or State above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. i There be 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into wormwood;'™ 
and surely there be, also, that turn it into vinegar ; for 
injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The 
principal duty of a Judge is to suppress force and fraud ; 
whereof force is the more pernicious when it is open, 
and fraud when it is close 13 and disguised. Add thereto 
contentious suits, which ought to be spewed out, as the 
surfeit of courts. A Judge ought to prepare his way to 
a just sentence, as God useth 14 to prepare His way, by 
raising valleys and taking down hills: so when there 
appeareth on either side a high hand, violent prosecu- 
tion, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, 
great counsel, then is the virtue of a Judge seen to make 
inequality equal; that he may plant his judgment as 
upon an even ground. i Qui fortiter emungit, elicit san- 
guinem;' 15 and where the wine-press is hard wrought it 
yields a harsh wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. 
Judges must beware of hard constructions, and strained 
inferences ; for there is no worse torture than the torture 
of laws : especially in case of laws penal, they ought to 
have care that that which was meant for terror be not 
turned into rigour; and that they bring not upon the 
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people that shower whereof the Scripture speaketh, l PIuet 
super eos laqueos;' 1 * for penal laws pressed, 17 are a shower 
of snares upon the people: therefore let penal laws, if 
they have been sleepers of long, 18 or if they be grown 
unfit for the present time, be by wise Judges confined in 
the execution : 

'Judicis officium est, ut res, ita tempora rerum/ etc. 19 

In causes of life and death, Judges ought (as far as the 
law permitteth) in justice to remember mercy, and to cast 
a severe eye upon the example, but a merciful eye upon 
the person. 

Secondly, for the Advocates and Counsel that plead. 
Patience and gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice; and an overspeaking 20 Judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a Judge first to find that 
which he might have heard- in due time from the Bar ; or 
to show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence or 
counsel too short, or to prevent information by questions, 
though pertinent The parts of a Judge in hearing are 
four : to direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repeti- 
tion, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the material points of that which hath been 
said ; and to give the Rule, or Sentence. Whatsoever 
is above these is too much, and proceedeth either of 
glory, 21 and willingness 22 to speak, or of impatience to 
hear, or of shortness of memory, or of want of a staid 
and equal 2S attention. It is a strange thing to see that 
the boldness of Advocates should prevail with Judges ; 
whereas they should imitate God, in Whose seat they 
sit, Who represseth the presumptuous, and giveth grace 
to the modest: 24 but it is more strange, that Judges 
should have noted 26 favourites, which cannot but cause 
multiplication of fees, and suspicion of by-ways. 26 There 
is due from the Judge to the Advocate some commenda- 
tion and gracing, where causes are well handled and fair 
pleaded, especially towards the side which obtaineth 27 
not ; for that upholds in the Client the reputation of his 
Counsel, and beats down in him the conceit of his 
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cause. 28 There is likewise due to the public a civil 
reprehension of Advocates, where there appeareth cun- 
ning counsel, gross neglect, slight information, indiscreet 
pressing, or an over-bold defence; and let not the 
Counsel at the Bar chop 89 with the Judge, nor wind 
himself into the handling of the cause anew after the 
Judge hath declared his sentence; but, on the other 
side, let not the Judge meet the cause half-way, nor give 
occasion to the party to say, his Counsel or proofs were 
not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns Clerks and Ministers. 
The place of Justice is a hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the Bench but the foot-pace and precincts, and 
purprise w thereof ought to be preserved without scandal 
and corruption ; for, certainly, ' Grapes (as the Scripture 
saith) will not be gathered of thorns or thistles ;' 31 neither 
can Justice yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briars and brambles of catching 32 and polling 33 Clerks 
and Ministers. The attendance of Courts is subject to 
four bad instruments : first, certain persons that are 
sowers of suits, which make the Court swell, and the 
country pine : the second sort is of those that engage 
Courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, 84 and are not truly 
amid curia, but parasiti curia?** in puffing a Court up 
beyond her bounds for their own scraps and advantage : 
the third sort is of those that may be accounted the left 
hands of Courts ; persons that are full of nimble and 
sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert the plain 
and direct courses of Courts, and bring justice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths : and the fourth is the Poller 
and exacter of fees : which justifies the common resem- 
blance of the Courts of justice to the bush ; whereunto 
while the sheep flies for defence in weather, 36 he is sure 
to lose part of his fleece. On the other side, an ancient 
Clerk, skilful in precedents, wary in proceeding, and 
understanding in the business of the Court, is an excel- 
lent finger of a Court, and doth many times point the 
way to the Judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the Sovereign 
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and Estate. Judges ought, above all, to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tables, ' Salus popiUi 
suprema lex ; ,S7 and to know that laws, except they be 
in order to that end, 38 are but things captious, and 
oracles not well inspired : therefore it is a happy thing 
in a state, when Kings and States do often consult with 
Judges, and again, when Judges do often consult with 
the King and State : the one, when there is matter of 
law intervenient in 39 business of state ; the other, when 
there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matter of law; for many times the things deduced to 
judgment may be meum and tuum^ when the reason 
and consequence thereof may trench to point of Estate : I 
call matter of Estate, not only the parts of sovereignty, 
but whatsoever introduceth any great alteration, or 
dangerous precedent; or concerneth manifestly any great 
portion of people : and let no man weakly conceive that 
just laws and true policy have any antipathy; for they 
are like the spirits and sinews, that 41 one moves with the 
other. Let Judges also remember, that Salomon's throne 
was supported by lions 42 on both sides : let them be 
lions, but yet lions under the throne : being circumspect 
that they do not check or oppose any points of sover- 
eignty. Let not Judges also be so ignorant of their own 
right, as to think there is not left to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wise use and application of laws ; 
for they may remember what the apostle saith of a greater 
law than theirs : i Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo guts 
ed utatur legitime! tt 



NOTES ON ESSAY LVL 

1. To expound the law and not to make the law. 

2. ♦stick' — hesitate; make a difficulty; be in a difficulty. 

3. • pronounce * — declare officially and formally. The verb is 

distinguished from say or speak, in always involving some 
reference to authority: a private person may say of some one 
charged with a crime that ne is guilty, and deserves imprison- 
ment ; still none but a judge can. pronounce this. 

4. * by show' — under pretence. 
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5. 'witty* — sharp, clever, ingenious. 

6. * plausible ' — desirous of gaining applause. 

7. * advised ' — cautious, deliberate. See note 12, Essay XVIIL 

' In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth ; by venturing both 
I oft found both ' — Merchant qf Vemce, I, i. 

8. Deut. xxvii, 17: 'Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's 

landmark.* 

9. •mere-stone* — boundary-stone. 

* Half to half the world opposed, he being 
The tnered question' — Antony and Cleopatra t HI, ii. 

" The Trojan Brute did first that city found, . 

And High-gate made the tneer thereof by west; 
And % Overt-gate by north ; that is the bound 
Toward the land ; two rivers bound the rest. 
So huge a scope at first him seemed best, 
To be the compass of his kingdom's seat : 
So huge a mind could not in lesser rest, 
He in small meers contain his glory great* 

— Faerie Queene, III, ix, 46. 

It is doubtless the same word which occurs in several names 
of places in England : Meerbrook, Meredale, Merevale, Mere- 
worth. 

10. • capital 9 — principal, chief. In the same way we speak of the 

capital city of a country. 

' It is now that whatever is capital and essential in Christianity should 
be clearly and strenuously affirmed' — Bp. Jeremy Taylor. 

11. Prov. xxv, 26: 'A righteous man falling down before the wicked 

is as a troubled fountain and a corrupt spring. 

12. Amos v, 7 : ' Ye who turn judgment to wormwood, and leave off 

righteousness in the earth' 

13. 'close* — secret. See note 32, Essay XI. 

14. •useth' — is accustomed. The reference is to passages in Holy 

Scripture, Isa. xl, 3, Matt, iii, 3. 

15. 'He who wrings the nose strongly brings forth blood.' The refer- 

ence is to Prov. xxx, 33 : 'Surely the churning of milk bring' 
eth forth butter, and the wringing of the nose bringeth forth 
blood ; so the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife* 

16. 'He shall rain snares upon them. ' The reference is to Ps. xi, 6 : 

' Upon the wicked He shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest.' 

17. 'pressed' — strained, forced. 

18. * of long ' — for a long time. 

19. '// is the duty of a judge {to consider) not only facts but the 

circumstances of facts.* 
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20. ' overflpeaking ' — garrulous, interfering by his talk. He means 

that a talkative judge speaks much and loudly, but not 
appropriately ; like a loud cymbal, but one not well tuned. 
The reference is to Ps. cl, 5 : * Praise Him upon the well-tuned 
cymbals; praise Him upon the loud cymbals.' 

21. 'glory' — vanity, boastfulness. 

22. 'willingness'— desire, wishfulness. 

23. •equal' — steady, persevering, continuous. 

24. James iv, 6 : ' God resisteth the proud, but giveih grace unto 

the humble* 

25. 'noted' — known openly ; notorious. 

26. • by- ways ' — secret proceedings ; crooked courses. See also 

note 32, Essay XI. 

27. 'obtaineth' — wins ; is successful. 

28. ' the conceit of his cause ' — the over-confident opinion that his 

cause was just and ought to have been successful. 

29. 'chop' — have altercations ; bandy words. 

30. 'foot-pace' — the raised platform upon which the judge's seat 

is placed, 
•precincts' — the space where the attendants stand. 
• purprise ' — the open space in front of the judge's seat. 

31. Matt, vii, 16: 'Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 

thistles V 

32. 'catching.' See note 22, Essay LI 1 1. 

33. 'polling' — stripping, plundering. So also, a few lines below, 

he speaks of ' the poller and exacter of fees J* The verb to poll 
is still used of trees in the sense of to crop, or clip (cf. also 
pollard) ; and of men in the sense of to cut the hair shorty to 
make bald; so also we speak of polled stags, or polled kine, 
when they have lost their horns. 

34. 'quarrels of jurisdiction ' — disputes as to the right of a court 

to exercise authority in certain cases. 

35. 'Friends of the court.* 

1 Parasites (or flatterers) of the court.* 

36. ' weather ' — tempestuous or severe weather. See also note 13, 

Essay XIV. 

37. ' The safety of the people is the supreme law. 9 

The Twelve Tables were a code of ancient Roman laws, 
drawn up B.C. 451 by the Decemvirs, so called because they 
were a council consisting of ten members. The tables were 
placed publicly in the Forum, so that all might become 
acquainted with them, and they became the basis of Roman 
civil law. Only fragments of them now remain ; but it does 
not seem that the maxim which Bacon here quotes was con- 
tained in the Twelve Tables at all. It is found, however, in 
Cicero, De Legibus, iii, 3, 8 : ' Ollis salus populi suprema 
lex est 0.' 

One of the laws of the Twelve Tables established for every 
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citizen the right of appeal from the sentence of a magistrate ; 
and it was this law which St Paul availed himself of when 
he * appealed unto Casar' — Actsxxvi. 

38. *in order to that end' — aiming towards that object. 

39. ' intervenient in' — mingled with ; involved in. 

40. ' meum and tuum'— mine and yours. 

41. 'that '—thus, so that. 

42. 1 Kings x, 19, 20: * 77te throne had six steps \ and the top of 

the throne was round behind : and there were stays on either 
side on the place of the seat, and two lions stood beside the 
stays. And twelve lions stood there on the one side and on the 
other upon the six steps.' 

43. 1 Tim. i, 8 : * We know that the law is good, if a man use it law- 

fully: 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LVI. 

I. The function of a judge is ; 

1. To be an interpreter, not a maker, of law. 

2. Therefore the characteristics of a judge should be : 

(a.) Learning. 
(b.) Reverence. 
(c.) Caution. 
(d.) Integrity. 
II. The relation of a judge— 

A. Towards suitors : 

1. He should strive to be just and prompt. 

2. And to suppress in suitors— 

{a.) Force. 
(b.) Fraud. 
(c.) Contention. 

3. He should avoid 'hard constructions and strained 

inferences.' 

B. Towards advocates : 

1. He should show patience and gravity, remembering 

that his office is to — 
(a.) Direct the evidence. 
(b.) Moderate the speeches. 
(c.) Sum up the case. 
(d.) Pronounce 'the rule or sentence.' 

2. Yet he should not be led by the advocates. 

3. He should compliment an advocate when it can be 

done gracefully, and reprove him when necessary. 

C. Towards clerks and ministers : 

1. He should drive away scandal and corruption. 

2. And repress those who— 

{a.) Instigate suits. 
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pression is much : and the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the construction of the injury from the point of 
contempt, imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, 
or what you will 



NOTES ON ESSAY LVII. 

1. • bravery * — boast ; boastful attempt. See note 20, Essay XI. 

For an account of the Stoics, see note 25, Essay II. 

2. Eph, iv, 26. 

3. * race and time ' — extent and duration. 

4. * upon that it falls.' The full expression would be ' upon that 

{which) it falls (upon)? 

For an account of Seneca, see note 2, Essay V. The 
quotation is from De Ira, I, i. 

5. Zuhexxi, 19: ' In your patience possess ye your souls? 

6. 'And leave their lives in the wound? The quotation is from 

Virgil, Georgics, iv, 238. 

7. 'give law' — rule, govern, habituate. 

8. * apprehension and construction ' — recognition and inter- 

pretation. He means that one of the causes of anger is a 
distinct perception and knowledge on the part of the injured 
one, not only that he has been wronged, but that the wrong 
has been intentional, and designed as a mark of disrespect. 

9. The conviction that one's character has been attacked and 

injured. For this use of the word touchy see note 18, Essay 
XXXII. 

10. ' A thicker covering for his honour? 

Hernandez Gonzalo (or Gonsalvo), surnamed the Great 
Captain, was born of a noble family near Cordova, A.D. 
1453. He distinguished himself in the wars with the Moors 
carried on by Ferdinand and Isabella, and succeeded in 
conquering Granada. He also twice expelled the French 
from Naples. He died A.D. 1515. 

11. 'aculeate' — sharp, pointed, stinging. 

12. * proper '—peculiarly appropriate to the person of whom they 

are said. 

13. ' Common reproaches? ue. those which an angry man may apply 

to all others indifferently, as distinguished from the proper 
scandal referred to above. Thus an angry man may be in 
the habit of calling all others fools, which would come under 
the head of communia maledicta ; but if he ventured to call 
a soldier a coward, or an agent dishonest, or a judge a liar, 
or a trustee a thief, this would be ' aculeate and proper? 

14. ' not revocable ' — cannot be undone when once done. 
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15. 'in another.' Bacon speaks throughout this essay of that 
low and unjustifiable form of anger which is personal and 
malicious, and caused by wrong done to one's self ; not of 
that lawful indignation which every good man ought to feel 
at the wrong which is done. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LVII. 

I. Anger is to be ruled, and cannot be extinguished. 
II. How to rule it in one's self, viz., by considering— 

1. Its ruinous effects. 

2. Its baseness. • 

III. How to repress it in one's self : 

1. By considering its causes : 

{a.) Over-sensitiveness. 

(&.) Suspicion of intended insult. 

(c. ) Feeling that one's character has been touched. 

2. By seeking to gain time for deliberation. 

IV. How to prevent it from being mischievous : 

1. Avoid bitterness and personality in speech. 

2. Do not, in anger, reveal secrets. 

V. How to raise it or appease it in another. 

1. It can be raised by — 

(a.) Assailing a man when he is specially liable to anger. 
(6.) Making him believe that he has been insulted. 

2. And can be appeased by carefully avoiding these. 



LVIIL— OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS. (1625.) 

Salomon saith, ' There is no new thing upon the earth ; ' x 
so that as Plato had an imagination that i All know- 
ledge was but remembrance] 2 so Salomon giveth his 
sentence, ' That all novelty is but oblivion ; ' a whereby 
you may see, that the river of Lethe 4 runneth as well 
above ground as below. There is an abstruse astrologer 
that saith, ' If it were not for two things that are constant 
(the one is, that the fixed stars ever stand at like distance 
one from another, and never come nearer together, nor go 
further asunder ; the other, that the diurnal motion per- 
petually keepeth Time), no individual would last one 
moment' Certain it is, that The Matter 6 is in a per- 
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petual flux, and never at a stay. The great winding- 
sheets that bury all things in oblivion are two ; Deluges 
and Earthquakes. As for Conflagrations and great 
Droughts, they do not merely 6 dispeople, but destroy. 
Phaeton's car 7 went but a day; and the three years' 
drought in the time of Elias, 8 was but particular, 9 and 
left people alive. As for the great burnings by Light- 
nings, which are often in the West Indies, 10 they are but 
narrow ; u but in the other two destructions, by Deluge 
and Earthquake, it is further to be noted, that the 
remnant of people which happen to be reserved, are 
commonly ignorant and mountainous people, that can 
give no account of the time past ; so that the oblivion is 
all one as if none had been left. If you consider well of 
the people of the West Indies, it is very probable that 
they are a newer, or a younger people than the people 
of the Old World ; arid it is much more likely that the 
destruction that hath heretofore been there, was not by 
earthquakes (as the Egyptian priest told Solon, concern- 
ing the island of Atlantis, 12 that it was swallowed by 
an Earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular 13 Deluge; for Earthquakes are seldom in 
those parts. But on the other side, 14 they have such 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia, and Africa, and 
Europe, are but brooks to them. Their Andes, likewise, 
or mountains, are far higher than those with us. Where- 
by it seems, that the remnants of generation of men 
were in such a particular deluge saved. 

As for the observation that Machiavel hath, that the 
jealousy of sects doth much extinguish the memory of things 
(traducing Gregory the Great 1B that he did what in him 
lay to extinguish all heathen antiquities). I do not find 
that those zeals do any great effects, nor last long ; as it 
appeared in the succession of Sabinian, 16 who did revive 
the former antiquities. 

The Vicissitude, or mutations, in the Superior Globe, 17 
are no fit matter for this present argument It may be, 
Plato's Great Year, 18 if the world should last so long, 
would have some effect, not in renewing the state of like 
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individuals (for that is the fume 19 of those that conceive 
the celestial bodies have more accurate influences upon 
these things below, than indeed they have), but in gross. 20 
Comets, out of question, have likewise power and effect 
over the gross and mass of things ; but they are rather 
gazed, and waited upon 21 in their journey, than wisely 
observed in their effects; especially in their respective 
effects; that is, what kind of Comet for magnitude, 
colour, version of the beams, placing in the region of 
heaven, or lasting, produceth what kind of effects. 

There is a toy, 22 which I have heard, and I would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say it 
is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in what 
part), that every five and thirty years the same kind and 
suit ^ of years and weather comes about again ; as great 
frosts, great wet, great droughts, warm winters, summers 
with little heat, and the like ; and they call it the Prime. 
It is a thing I do the rather mention, because, computing 
backwards, I have found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to 
men. The greatest Vicissitude of things amongst men, 
is the Vicissitude of Sects and Religions : for those orbs 
rule in men's minds most. The True Religion is built 
upon the Rock ; the rest are tossed upon the waves of 
Time. To speak, therefore, of the causes of new Sects, 
and to give some counsel concerning them, as far as the 
weakness of human judgment can give stay to so great 
revolutions. 

When the Religion formerly received is rent by dis- 
cords, and when the holiness of the professors of Religion 
is decayed and full of scandal, and withal the times be 
stupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you may doubt 24 the 
springing up of a new Sect ; if then also there should 
arise any extravagant and strange spirit to make himself 
author thereof. All which points held when Mahomet 
published his law. If a new Sect have not too proper- 
ties, fear it not, for it will not spread : the one is the 
supplanting or the opposing of authority established, — 
for nothing is more popular than that ; the other is, the 
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giving licence to pleasures and a voluptuous life. For 
as for speculative heresies 26 (such as were in ancient 
times the Arians, and now the Arminians), though they 
work mightily upon men's wits, yet they do not produce 
any great alterations in states : except it be by the help 
of civil occasions. 26 

There be three manner of plantations of new Sects : 
by the power of Signs and Miracles ; 27 by the eloquence 
and wisdom of Speech and Persuasion; and by the 
Sword. For Martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst 
Miracles, because they seem to exceed the strength of 
human nature : and I may do the like of superlative and 
admirable Holiness of life. 

Surely there is no better way to stop the rising of new 
Sects and Schisms, than to reform abuses ; to compound 
the smaller differences ; to proceed mildly, and not with 
sanguinary persecutions ; and rather to take off the prin- 
cipal authors, by winning and advancing them, than to 
enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and Vicissitude in Wars are many ; but 
chiefly in three things : in the Seats or Stages of the War, 
in the Weapons, and in the manner of the Conduct. 
Wars, in ancient time, seemed more to move from East 
to West ; for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars 
(which were the invaders), were all eastern people. It is 
true, the Gauls were western ; but we read but of two 
incursions of theirs : the one to Gallo-Grsecia, 28 the other 
to Rome : but East and West have no certain points of 
heaven ; and no more have, the Wars, either from the 
East or West, any certainty of observation. But North 
and South are fixed ; and it hath seldom or never been 
seen that the far southern people have invaded the 
northern, but contrariwise ; whereby it is manifest that 
the northern tract of the world is in nature the more 
martial region : be it in respect of the stars of that 
hemisphere, or of the great continents that are upon the 
North ; whereas the South part, for aught that is known, 
is almost all sea ; or (which is most apparent) of the cold 
of the northern parts, which is that which, without aid of 
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discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the 
courage warmest 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great State and 
Empire, you may be sure to have Wars; for great 
Empires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the 
forces of the natives which they have subdued, 29 resting 
upon their own protecting forces ; and then, when they 
fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become a prey ; so 
was it in the decay of the Roman Empire, and likewise in 
the Empire of Almaigne, 80 after Charles the Great, 81 
every bird taking a feather; and were not unlike 82 to 
befall to Spain, if it should break. The great accessions 
and unions of Kingdoms do likewise stir up Wars : for 
when a State grows to an over-power, it is like a great 
flood, that will be sure to overflow ; as it hath been seen 
in the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. Look 
when the world hath fewest barbarous people, but such 
as commonly will not marry, or generate, except they 
know means to live (as it is almost everywhere at this 
day, except Tartary), there is no danger of inundations 
of people ; but when there be great shoals of people, 
which go on to populate, without foreseeing means of life 
and sustentation, it is of necessity that once in an age or 
two they discharge a portion of their people upon other 
nations, which the ancient northern people were wont to 
do by lot ; casting lots what part should stay at home, 
and what should seek their fortunes. When a warlike 
State grows soft and effeminate, they may be sure of a 
War: for commonly such States are grown rich in the 
time of their degenerating : and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in valour encourageth a War. 

As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
observation: yet we see even they have returns and 
Vicissitudes; for certain it is, that Ordnance was known 
in the city of the Oxidrakes, in India ; and was that 
which the Macedonians 88 called thunder and lightning, 
and magic; and it is well known that the use of 
Ordnance hath been in China above two thousand years. 
The conditions of Weapons, and their improvements are, 

Y 
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first, the fetching 34 afar off; for that outruns the danger, 
as it is seen in Ordnance and Muskets ; secondly, the 
strength of the percussion, wherein likewise Ordnance 
do exceed all arietations, 36 and ancient inventions ; the 
third is, the commodious use of them, as that they may 
serve in all weathers, that the carriage may be light and 
manageable, and the like. 

For the Conduct of the war : at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number ; they did put the Wars likewise 
upon main force and valour, pointing 3d days for pitched 
fields, and so trying it out upon an even match; and 
they were more ignorant in ranging and arraying their 
battles. After they grew to rest upon number, rather 
competent than vast, they grew to advantages of place, 
cunning diversions, and the like, and they grew more 
skilful in the ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a State, Arms do flourish; in the 
middle age of a State, Learning ; and then both of them 
together for a time; in the declining age of a State, 
Mechanical Arts and Merchandise. Learning hath its 
infancy when it is but beginning, and almost childish ; 
then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; then its 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, 
lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust ; but 
it is not good to look too long upon these turning wheels 
of Vicissitude, lest we become giddy : as for the Philo- 
logy 87 of them, that is but a circle of tales, and therefore 
not fit for this writing. 



NOTES ON ESSAY LVIII. 

1. Eccles. i, 9, io: ' The thing that hath been, it is that which 

shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done; 
and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.' 

2. It was an ancient belief, certainly current before the time of 

Socrates and Plato, that at the moment of death a man's 
soul was separated from his body, and departed into Hades, 
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where it existed for a time, and at length was reproduced 
from the dead, and united to some other body. 

Bacon here seems to refer to the Phcedo, a dialogue of Plato 
on the immortality of the soul, which gives an account of the 
manner in which Socrates spent the last day of his life, and 
how he met his death. One of the persons introduced to 
take part in the dialogue is an Athenian named Cedes, who 
is represented in reply to a remark made by Socrates that 
4 it is in reality true that there is a reviving again, and that 
the living are produced from the dead, and that the souls of the 
dead exist, % as saying, 'Indeed, O Socrates, according to this 
doctrine which you are frequently putting forward, if it is 
true that our learning is nothing else than remembering, then 
it is surely necessary that we must at some former time have 
learned what we now remember* — Phcedo, 42. 

The same doctrine is referred to in a well-known passage 
in Virgil's ALneid, where, in the lower world, Anchises is 
showing to iEneas the souls that are waiting their time for 
being sent back to inhabit other bodies: 

' Causasque requirit 
Inscias ASneas ; quae sint ea fiumina porro, 

§uive viri tanto complfirint agmine npas. 
um pater Anchises : Animae qui bus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethaei ad ffuminis undam 
Securos latices, et longa oblivia potant ' — j&neid, vi> 7x0-7x5. 

The English reader will doubtless call to mind a few 
lines on the same subject in Wordsworth's beautiful Ode, 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood: 

' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.' 

3. Eccles. i, 2 : ' There is no remembrance of former things ; 

neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are to 
come with those that shall come hereafter' 

4. 'Lethe' — a fabulous river in the lower world, from which 

departed spirits drank, and obtained entire forgetfulness of 
the past. 

Bacon means that there is forgetfulness of the past not only 
in the lower world but also in human history. 

5. 'The Matter' — i.e. the universal matter, as opposed to mind 

or spirit: that which occupies space, and with which we 
become acquainted by means of our bodily senses or organs. 
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6. •merely' — utterly, absolutely. See note 16, Essay II. 

7. 'Phaeton's car.' Phaeton {i.e. the shining one) was the son 

of Helios (the Sun). According to the ancient myth, he 
presumed to ask his father to allow him to drive the chariot 
of the Sun across the heavens for one day, but he was unable 
to control the horses, and Zeus, in anger, killed him with a 
flash of lightning. 

Bacon seems to quote this myth as an instance corre- 
sponding to 'conflagration,' and resulting not in general 
ruin, but only in the destruction of the one who was involved 
in it. 

8. 'Elias.' 1 Kings xvii, 1: ' And Elijah the Tishbite, who was 

of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord 
God of Israel livelh, before Whom I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years •, but according to my word.* 

9. 'particular' — partial; confined to one locality. 

10. 'West Indies' — America; the whole western world so far as 

then known. 

11. 'narrow*— partial, limited. See note 9 above. 

12. 'Atlantis' — a fabulous island of wonderful beauty and fertility, 

supposed by ancient tradition to exist somewhere in the 
Western Ocean, the inhabitants of which, after many and 
prolonged successes, became impious and depraved, and 
were punished by the island being swallowed up by the 
Ocean in the course of one day and night. 

The legend is given by Plato in his dialogue Timaus, 
where it is said to have been first related to Solon by an 
Egyptian priest. 

It is evident that Bacon desires to identify the fabulous 
Atlantis with the continent of America. 

13. • particular ' — partial. See note 9 above. 

14. 'on the other side ' — on the contrary ; on the other hand. 

15. ' Gregory the Great.' (a. d. 544 to 604.) He was elected to 

the papacy in 590, and became a zealous reformer of clerical 
discipline. 

On slight and doubtful evidence, as this assertion of 
Machiavelli, he is charged with having burned a multitude 
of the works of ancient heathen writers, in the hope of there- 
by abolishing pagan superstition. 

16. 'Sabinian.' He was elected to the papacy on the death of 

Gregory the Great. 

17. • Superior Globe ' — the heavens. 

18. 'Plato's Great Year'— the year which it was supposed will 

occur 12,954 years (or, by some calculators, 25,920 years) 
after the beginning of the world, when all the planets and 
stars will be in exactly the same positions in which they were 
at the commencement of time; and a new era will then 
commence. 
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This belief is referred to in Plato's Timceus; and in the 
line of Virgil : 

' Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo ' — Eclogues, iv, 5. 

Cicero refers to it in the following passage : ' Quarum ex 
disparibus motionibus Magnum Annum tnathematici nomin- 
averunt, qui turn efficitur, cupi solis et lunce et quinque 
errantium ad eandem inter se comparationem confectis omni- 
um spatiis est facta conversis, qua quam tonga sit, magna 
qucestis est, esse vero eertam et definitam necesse est' — De 
Deorum Natura, ii, 20. 

19. 'fume' — fancy, idle opinion, mere smoke. 

20. 'in gross' — altogether, completely. 

21. 'waited upon' — watched, observed. The same expression 

occurs again a few lines below in the essay. 

22. ' toy ' — trifling remark. 

23. 'suit' — sequence. 

24. 'doubt' — suspect; look out for. So in Shakespeare, when 

Hamlet begins to suspect that his father has been murdered, 
he says, * / doubt some foul play ' (I, ii). 

25. 'speculative heresies ' — mere doctrinal speculations having no 

practical bearing on human conduct. 

* Allans' — a body of heretics who flourished in the fourth 
century, and denied the Divinity of our Lord. They were 
so called from their founder, Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria. 

' Arminians ' — a sect so called from its founder, Jacob Har- 
mensen (the surname being Latinised into Arminius), who 
was born in Holland a.d. 1560, and became Professor of 
Theology at Leyden. He died a.d. 1609. His system of 
theology was rigidly opposed to the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination. 

26. ' civil occasions 1 — political events. 

27. ' Signs and Miracles.' Miracles (Greek ripara) are simply 

occurrences that excite wonder; these occurrences become 
Signs (Greek <rrnj£ia), when those who behold them recognise 
their Divine significance. 

28. ' Gallo-Gr»cia ' — the province in Asia Minor which in the 

New Testament is called Galatia. It was inhabited by a 
Keltic race (T&Xcltcu is the same word as K&rcet), who first 
passed from the East into Greece, in the third century before 
the Christian era ; and some of them subsequently crossed the 
Bosphorus, and settled in Asia Minor. 

Another swarm of Gauls having crossed the Alps, occupied 
Northern Italy, and invaded Rome under Brennus, their king, 
B.C. 390. 

29. This was well exemplified in the case of the ancient Britons, 

who, after the withdrawal of the Roman forces, were utterly 
unable to protect themselves from the tribes of the north 
that began to make incursions upon them. 
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30. • Almaigne' — Germany ; so called from the AlemaimL 

31. • Charles the Great ' — the Emperor Charlemagne. 

32. • were not unlike.' The construction is subjunctive : it would 

not be unlikely. . 

33. He refers to the conquests of Alexander the Great in the East. 

34. * fetching' — striking; knocking down, or (as we sometimes 

say) fetching down* 

* He fetches his blow quick and sure'— South. 

35. • arietationjB ' — battering-rams. 

36. ♦pointing' — appointing. 

37. •Philology'— history. 



ANALYSIS OF ESSAY LVIIL 

I. All knowledge is only remembering; and, conversely, all 

apparent destruction is only change and oblivion. 
II, Oblivion is wrought — 

0. More by — 

( 1 . ) Deluges (America). 
(2.) Earthquakes. 
& Than by — 

(3.^ Conflagrations. 
(4.) Droughts. 
c. And rarely by — 

(5.) Contentions of sects (Gregory the Great and Sabi- 
nian). 
III. Vicissitude in the heavens : 

1. A complete revolution of all the heavenly bodies may 

perhaps cause a general recurrence of past events. 

2. The effect of comets should be carefully observed. 

3. The supposed recurrence of the same kind of weather 

every thirty-five years is to be noted. 
IV. Vicissitude amongst men : 
A. In religion — 

1. Sects are originated by— 

(a.) Religious discords. 

!d.) Unholiness of professors, 
c.) Stupid, ignorant, and barbarous times. 

2. Sects are strengthened by — 

(a.) Their desire to supplant or oppose existing 

authority. 
(b.) Licence given to pleasure and voluptuousness. 

3. Sects are planted by — 

(a.) Signs and miracles (including martyrdom and 
superlative holiness). 
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(b.) Eloquence and wisdom. 
(e.) The sword. 
4. Sects are checked by— 
{a.) Reforming abuses. 
{b.S Compounding smaller differences. 
(c.) Mild procedures. 
(d.) Conciliating principal leaders. 
B. In wars : 

1. The seats of war. 

(a.) They generally move from east to west (excep- 
tions — the invasion of Gallo-Graecia and 
Rome by the Gauls). 
{b.) And seldom from south to north. 
If.) They follow — 

(1.) The breaking up of states. 
(2.) Great increase in population. 
(3.) Degeneracy in a state. 

2. The weapons : 

{a.) Ordnance far surpasses arietation. 
(b.) Its excellence consists in— 

!i,) Long range. 
2.) Strength of percussion. 
(3.) Convenience of removal. 

3. The conduct of wars : 

(a.) Formerly men rested on great numbers. 

(d.) But now upon selected numbers and strategy. 

(<r.) Wars flourish in the youth of a state, just as 
learning in its middle age, and mechanical 
arts and merchandise in its decline. 
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about, in circuit, 4, 101. 
Abrabanel, Isaac, 11, 248. 
abstract, unpractical, 8, 203. 
absurd, stupid, 8, 276. 
abuseth, misguides, 7, 248. 
accessary, 17, 93. 
acting in song, 7, 222. 
action, 5, 75. 
actors, 26, 128; 11, 148, 
aculeate, sharp, 1 1, 324. 
adamant, diamond, 8, 112. 
admiration, wonder, 2, 303. 
admired, wondered at, 7, 144; 

12, 290. 
ado, trouble, 1 1, 59. 
Adrian, 20, 59. 
adust, dry, scorched, 3, 217. 
advancement, charities, 31, 205. 
advised, cautious, 12, 112; 7, 

319. 
advoutresses, adulteresses, 24, 120. 

./Esop, 17, 256. 

.ALsop's cock, 12, 80. 

affect, care for, 12, 227. 

„ like, 7, 276. 

affectation, pedantry, 7, 29a 

affecting, aiming at, 4, 15; I, 78; 

ii H7; 3> 3". 



after as, according to, 3, 229. 
Agamemnon, 41, 32. 
Agesilaus, 17, 59; 21, 236; 15, 

256. 
agitation, discussion, 4, 126. 
agreeably, suitably, 20, 190. 
alarum, 30, 44. 
Albert Durer, 8, 252. 
Alcibiades, 5, 252. 
Alcoran, 1, 10 1. 
Alexander the Great, 9, 117. 
alley, bowling-alley, 7, 136. 
alleys, paths, 22, 263. 
allow, praise, 3, ill. 
all together, as a whole, 10, 252. 
Almaigne, Germany, 30, 334. 
almost, frequently, 3, 251. 
alone, by its own power, 2, 306. 
Alphonsus of Castile, 16, 312. 
ambition, 1, 217. 
an, */, 12, 142; 14, 236. 
answerable, corresponding, 13, 

280. 
answered, paid, 27, 244. 
anticamera, 29, 264. 
Anti-masques, 15, 222. 
Antiochus and the iEtolians, 11, 

307. 
Apelles, 8, 252. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 11, 118; 
3, 160. 
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appetite, u, 276.. 
Appius Claudius, 4, 64. 
apposed, questioned, 24, 137. 
apprehension and construction, 

8, 324. 
Arbela, 12, 176. 
arch-flatterer, 9, 303. 
arching water, 29, 272. 
argument, subject, 7, 176; 15, 

292. 
Argus, 7, 131. 
Arians, 25, 333. 
arietations, battering-rams ', 35, 

334. 
Aristophanes, 17, 213. 

Aristotle, 1, 159; 17, 307. 

Arminians, 25, 333. 

arts of state, 10, 43. 

as, that, II, 51; 20, 52; 2, 69; 

7, 202. 
assay, attempt, 13, 93. 
astrology, 5, 255. 
Atlantis, 12, 332. 
at large, vague, 10, 290. 
atomic theory, 6, 102. 
attempers, modifies, 2, 84. 
audits, accounts, 13, 203. 
Augustus Caesar, 20, 24; 14, 161; 

5, 247; 5, 251; 17, 313. 
Aulus Gellius, 13, 151. 
Aurelianus, 17, 313. 
avoidances, outlets, 31, 264. 
away (verb), go away, 6, 303. 



B. 

baggage, hindrance, I, 202. 
balancing of trade, 35, 95. 
bald noddle, 2, 130. 
Baltazar Gerard, 8, 23a 
band, bond, I, 29; 18, 93. 
banks, 8, 242. 
barriers,. 17, 223. 
bastards, 15, 59. 
bay-salt, 14, 196. 
Bartholomew-tide, 20, 272. 
beat over, search, 26, 293. 



Becket, 29, 1 20. 

become, come, 27, 263. 

beginners, 3, 296. 

beholding, beholden, I, 63. 

belike, probably, 12, 296. 

bent, stalked grass, 21, 272. 

Bion, 14, 103. 

births, offspring, 2, 144. 

blacks, fiineral garments and 

hangings, 8, 23. 
bow, reputation, 10, 31 1, 
bowl, 11, 142. 
bowling, 22, 292. 
brave, excellent, 13, 196. 

,, (verb), to boast, 7, 65. 
bravery, boasting, 20, 71; 48, 96; 

16, 148; 19, 219; 6, 230; 6, 

307 ; 1, 324. 
Briareus, 8, 131. 
broke, do business, 19, 204. 
bruit, noise, 8, 307. 
Brutus, 7, 211. 

bullaces, wild plums, 17, 272. 
Burrhus, 27, 137. 
Busbechius, 8, 79. 
busy, meddlesome, 10, 59; 4, 79. 
but, only, 32, 31. 
butchers, assassins, 12, 231. 
by-matter, 21, 137. 
by-way, side path, 32, 71 ; 26, 

320. 



C. 



cabinet 'councils, secret councils, 

10, 126. 
cabinets, small rooms y 30, 264. 
Caesar, 53, 97; 14, 161; 17,236; 

3, 247. 
Cain and Abel, 23, 59. 

calendars, 1, 92. 

canvasses, 5, 136. 

capital, principal, 10, 319. 

carbuncle, 17, 17. 

card, map, 7, 112. 

care, anxiety, 5, 50. 

„ (verb), to scruple, 8, 248. . 
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carriage, bearing, 26, 44; 32, 

60. 
carry, bring to pass, 4, 306. 
cashiered, dismissed, 8, 298. 
cast (verb), to reckon up, 28, 163 ; 

26, 263. 
cast (verb), to turn the scale, 15, 

297. 
casting the nativity, 12, 212. 
castoreum, 8, 180. 
catchpoles, 22, 303. 
Catherine de Medicis, 12, 212. 
cat in the pan, 26, 137. 
Cato the Censor, 9, 235. 
Celsus, 13, 181. 
censure, opinion, 2, 175. 
certain, fixed, 7, 195. 

,, special, 24, 285. 
certify, inform, 5, 195. 
cessions, concessions, 25, 308. 
chain (of causes), 5, 102. 
challenge, demand, 5, 280. 
Chamairis Fritellaria, 8, 271. 
chambers of presence, 23, 263. 
chapman, buyer, 20, 204. 
charges, bills of, 7, 51. 
Charles I, 9, 118. 
Charles the Great, 31, 334. 
check, interfere, 15, 65 ; 2, 183. 
chimneys, fire-places, 27, 272. 
chop, quarrel, 29, 320. 
Churchmen, clergymen, 13, 51. 
Cicero, 5, 69; 17, 103; 9, 151; 

9, 203; 16, 307; 19, 308; 37, 

320. 
circumstances, introductory re- 
marks, 20, 190. 
civil, tranquil, 8, 107 ; 14, 281. 

„ friendly, 10, 160. 

„ political, 9, 307; 26, 333. 
civility, civilisation, 2, 271. 
close, secret, 32, 71; 13, 319. 
co-emption, 24, 205. 
collation, 32, 120. 
comely, handsome, 1, 251. 
comforteth, strengthens, 20, 231. 
Comineus, 15, 161. 
commanded, overlooked, 25, 19. 



commendation, reputation, 2, 

187. 
commodities, 10, 196. 
commodity, the, 7, 262. 
common, belonging to all, 1 5, 93- 
common-places, 4, 187. 
common stock, 8, 195. 
communia maledicta, 13, 324. 
composition, combination, 37, 45; 

is, 307. ^ „ 

composition, temperament, 6, 248. 
compound employments, 9, 248. 
comprehend, include, 23, 281. 
conceits, thoughts, 36, 45 ; 2, 202. 
condition, state of life, 12, 51. 
conditores imperiorum, 15, 312. 
confessor, 14, 43. 
confidence, impudence, 10, 80. 
conjunction, inseparable, 8, 126. 
conscience, consciousness, 16, 70. 
consistories, 5, 112. 
content, please, 13, 189. 
contrivers, instigators, 29, 286. 
contumely, 1, 106. 
conversation, familiarity, 2, 159. 
converse, live, deal with, 11, 

226. 
convince, convict, 3, 101. 
cornelian-tree, 9, 271. 
Cosmo I, 8, 35 ; 5, 248. 
creature, created thing, 22, 18. 
Crispus, 26, 120. 
cross (verb), to thwart, 6, 284. 
cross-clauses, contradictory state* 

ments, 22, 30. 
cross lies, 12, 307. 
crossed, thwarted, 50, 60; 15, 8 1, 
crudities, 2, 147. 
culled, selected, 10, 243. 
cunning, clever, 25, 24; 2, 135; 

*» I7S * 
curious, inquisitive, 8, 59. 

,, elaborate, 13, 148. 

„ careful, 12, 300. 
curiously, carefully, 14, 292. 
customs, import and export duties, 

22, 197. 
Cyrus, 15, 312. 
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D. 

Damascene, the damson, n, 272. 
deceit, deception, 14, 59. 
deceive, cheat, 34, 273. 
Decii, 25, 314. 
declaration, open recognition, 2% 

2\ \* 
degenerate, degenerated, 24, 71. 
deliver, lead, 24, 272. 
deliveries, exhibitions, 5, 234. 
Demetrius, 27, 120. 
Democritus, 6, 102. 
Demosthenes, 6, 75. 
depraving, defaming. If, 285. 
derive, turn aside, 36, 60. 
desperate, severe, 8, 35. 
destitute (verb), to desert, 27, 198. 
Diagoras, 14, 103. 
diamond, 17, 17; 8, 112. 
Diocletian, 9, 118. 
disabling, injuring, II, 285. 
discharge, impose, 21, 313. 
discourse, I, 187. 
discoursing, discursive, 5, 16. 
discover, disclose, 16, 38; 15, 43; 

21, 43J 15, 276. 
discover, find out, 32, 44. 
discovery, disclosure, 9, 243; 21, 

285. 
disemboltura, facility, 6, 234. 
dispense, make up for, 9, 218. 
disposition of business, 3, 289. 
dissimulation, I, 42. 
distasted, disgusted, 13, 285. 
ditty, words of song, 6, 222. 
divinely, by Divine inspiration, 

2, 247. 
doctor, teacher, 8, 30. 
doctrine, discipline, 2, 225. 
doing and undoing, being done 

. and undone, 5, 126. 
Domitian, 10, 211. 
donatives, bribes, 37, 121. 
double-house, 24, 263. 
doubt (verb), to look out for, 24, 

333- 
duces belli, 22, 313. 



Eadgar, 16, 312. 
eccentrics and epicycles, 13, 108. 
edge (verb), to sharpen, 26, 244. 
Edward IV, 5, 252. 
ejaculations, things thrown out, 

election, choice, 4, 255 ; 18, 281, 
embaseth, debases, 29, 19. 
Empedocles, 3, 160. 
engaged, bound, 17, 231. 
entertainment, pretext, 8, 285. 
entrepenant, venturesome, 12, 

235- 
envy, 2, 57. 

Epaminondas, 21, 236. 

Epicureans, 24, 18; 5, 64; 13, 

103. 

Epimenides, 3, 159. 

Epimetheus, 8, 38 ; 50, 96. 

equal, steady, 23, 320. 

equinoctia, equinoxes, 3, 92. 

equipollent, equivalent, 14, 231. 

equivocations, ambiguities, 27, 

44. 
Escurial, 12, 262. 

espials, spies, 10, 280. 

•est (superlative), 5, 188. 

estates, nobles, 42, 61. 

,, classes, professions, 12, 

280. 
estivation, summer pleasure, 28, 

263. 
even, level, 4, 34. 
even with, recompensing, I, 254. 
every, every one, 20, 94. 
evil-favoured, ugly, 5, 229. 
except (verb), to deny, 9, 51. 
excusations, apologies, 15, 148; 

24, 308. 
exercised fortune, 13, 23$. 
exhaust, exhausted, 17/51. 
expect, wait for, 15, 204. 
expert, professional, 4, 289. 
express (verb), to give expression, 

5» 47. 
express (verb), to explain, 26, 71. 
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facility, 33, 71; 8, 300. 

facts, deeds, 46, 32. 

fain, gladly, 10, 70. 

faint, cowardly, 2, 42. 

fair, quietly, 33, 44. A 

faith, truth, 32, 40. 

fames, rumours, 6, 93. 

fast, retentive, 19, 272. 

favour, countenance, 6, 252. 

feat, <*W, 7, 117. 

feigned prices, fancy prices, 4, 

203. 
felicity, fortune, 15, 236; 13, 312. 
fetch, to go round, 29, 137. 
fetching, striking, 34, 334. 
first blood, 1 1, 231. 
,, coming, 16, 285. 
fix, to become rigid, 19, 231. 
fixed, inseparably connected, 6, 

255-- 
flags, armorial bearings, 4, 84. 

flashy, insipid, 16, 292. 
flat, „ 56, 97. 

flout, insult, 19, 190. 
Flower-de-Luces, 10, 272. 
flower of sulphur, 8, 160. 
foil, adornment, 1, 299. 
fond, foolish, 26, 162. 
fool, little of the, 1 1, 235. 
foot-pace, 30, 320. 
foreign trade, 39, 96. 
formal natures, 6, 299. 
formalists, 6, 151. 
forms, manners, 3, 299. 
foundations, endowments, 4, 47; 

. 30. 205. 
fretting, 9, 181. 
Friar Clement, 8, 230. 
friarly, 8, 203. 
froward, obstinate, 8, 276. 
fruition, enjoyment, 3, 202. 
fume, fanciful opinion, 19, 333. 
Fury, 2, 64. 
futile, leaky, communicative, 18, 

. 43 ; 13, 27. 



G. 

Galba, 23, 24 ; 37, 71 ; S3, 97 ; 

8, 211. 
Galen, 17, 307. 
Gallo-Graecia, 28, 333. 
Gasca, 18, 256. 
Gaston de Foix, 5, 248. 
generally, invariably, 11, 43; 7, 

180. 
generation, propagating, 2, 47. 
genitings, early apples, 13, 272. 
giddiness, inconstancy, 3, 15. 
gingles, rattles, playthings, 25, 

198. 
give way, lead to success, 4, 296. 
giving counsel, being counselled, 

1, 26. 
globe, embodiment, 18, 70. 
glorious, boastful, 30, 205 ; 8, 

280; 5, 307. 
glory, boastfulness, 21, 320. 
going, walking, 32, 273. 
gracious, deserving thanks, 15, 

285. 
great spirit, noble nature, 4, 251. 
green, unhealed, 10, 35. 
Gregory the Great, 15, 332. 
growing-silk, vegetable silk, 15, 

196. 
ground, fact, 14, 256. 
Gunpowder Plot, 42, 32. 



H. 

haberdashers, small traders, 9, 

136. 
habilitation, qualification, 33, 177. 
half-lights, 9, 43. 
handle (verb), to arrange, 5, 217. 
hand-mill, grind with a, 14, 127. 
handy-works, I, 271. 
happy, fortunate, 2, 29; 8, 226. 
Henry VI, 1 1, 21 1. 

„ VII, 23, 177 ; 17, 313. 
Heraclitus, 22, 162. 
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Hercules, 8, 38. 
heresies, 4, 29. 
Hermogenes, 13, 249. 
Hernandez Gonzalo, 10, 324. 
herse-like, funereal, 13, 38. 
high, noble, 1, 37. 
his, its, 5, 141. 
holpen, 12, 145 ; 3, 175. 

,, prevented, 17, 127. 
hooded, blindfolded, 4, 112. 
hortatives, addresses, 16, 51. 
Hortensius Quintus, 14, 249. 
hostages, pledges, 1, 5a 
howsoever, although, 20, 17. 
humorous, capricious, 10, 51. 
humour, 2, 217. 

caprice, 8, 29a 



»» 



I. 



idle, foolish, 34, 71. 

idol, 6, 64. 

ill husband, 8, 311. 

,, markets, 5, 261. 

,, purgings, violent medicines, 
17, 108. 

„ ways, 5, 261. 
impatient, fretful, 7, 70. 
impediments, hindrances, 2, 50. 
impertinences, things not pertain- 
ing, 6, 50. 
implicit, 33, 31. 
importeth, is important, 15, 30. 
importune, importunate, 43, 61 ; 

3, 225 ; 3, 280. 
imposeth, 8, 16. 
imposthumations, abscesses, 49, 

96. 
impropriate, 49, 178. 
in, into, I, 22. 
incensed, burnt, 15, 38. 
incurreth, 22, 59. 
Indians, Hindoos, 15, 23 1, 
indifferent, impartial, 26, 44 ; 7, 

84; 30, 128. 
indifferent, oj no consequence, 14, 

51. 



inflamed, decried, 21, 119. 
influences, Jlowings, 4, 48. 
information, to make, 7, 285. 
infused, indoctrinated, 2, 229. 
ingenuously, frankly, 48, 32. 
in gross, completely, 20, 332. 
innovations, I, 144. 
interest, influence, 13, 307. 
interlace, mix, 29, 71. 
intervenient, mingled, 39, 32 1.. 
invectives, 2, 242. 
invention, inventive faculty, I, 

247. 
invisible, unsuspected, 12, 43. 
inward, secret, 31, 71 ; 16, 152. 
Isabella I, 2, 299. 
Ismaell, 5, 252; 15, 312. 



J. 



jade, overdo, 8, 188. 
Janizaries, 37, 121. 
Jaureguy, 8, 230. 
jealous, 3, 29. 

judgment, discernment, insight, 
14, 75J 3, 187; 3,289. 

justs, jOUStS, 17, 222. 

Jupiter, 11, 203. 
Justinian, 16, 312. 
Juvenal, 26, 24. 



K. 

YvoA, family, 8, 47. 
knee- timber, 23, 8 1, 
knap, knoll, 4, 261. 
knots, garden-beds, 32, 272. 



L. 

later schools, 9, 16. 
lay, to, 7, 226. 
leads, flat roof, 18, 263. 
League, 16, 93; 20, 119; 18, 
297. 
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learned, educated, 5, 290. 
Legend, 1, 101. 
legislatives, 16, 312. 
Lethe, 4, 331. 
Leucippus, 6, 102. 
levity, fickleness, 19, 59. 
liberatores, 17, 312. 
life, success, 4, 284. 
light of sense, 23, 18. 
„ (verb), to fall, alight, 13, 

lively, vividly, 9, 38. 
„ bright, 14, 38. 
Livy, 15, 249. 
looses, discharges, 32, 138. 
Lucan, 26, 94. 
Lucian, 14, 103. 
Lucretius, 24, 18; 41, 32. 
Lucullus, 9, 262; 7, 296. 
lurcheth, snatches up, 8, 262. 
Lycurgus, 16, 312. 



M. 

Machiavel, 4, 229. 

Macro, 12, 218, 

make, tend, 12, 16; II, 243. 

,, benefit, 9, 102. 
Marcus Antonius, 4, 64. 

„ Regulus, 25, 313. 
marish, marshy, 23, 198. 
marked, observed, 22, 43. 
marshalling, orafer, 14, 312. 
Martial, 20, 127. 
masques, I, 221 ; 13, 17. 
master of scoffing, 12, 3a 
mate, match, 10, 23. 

„ help, 30, 94. 
matter, real point, 17, 30. 

,, the, 5, 331. 
mean, low-born, 2, 296. 
Melocotones, quince-trees, 14, 

272. 
memory, history, 2, 209. 
mercenary, 16, 176. 
Mercury rod, caduceus, 45, 32. 



mere, merely, downright, 16, 23; I never, o, 217. 



23.3I; 6,35; 16,81; 5>l6o; 
6, 332. 
mere-stone, boundary stone, 9, 

319. 
meum and /www, 40, 321. 

mew, 17, 176. 

Mezereon, 7, 271. 

milken, milky, 10, 235. 

mines, industries, 41, 96. 

miracles, wonders, 3, 37; 27, 

333. 
misanthropi, 20, 81. 

mistresses, sweethearts, 19, 52. 

model, plan, 25, 31. 

moderator, examiner, 1 1, 148. 

moil, drudge, 18, 197. 

Momus, 6, 261. 

money, begetting money, 6, 242. 

„ lying still, 12, 243. 

monopolies, 24, 205. 

Montaigne, 31, 19. 

moral, mannerly, 19, 43. 

more, greater, 9, 252. 

Morris-dance, 1 2, 30. 

mortgage, 20, 243. 

motions, incitements, 17, 85* 

mr ught, might, 15, 136. 

mountebanks, 12, 75. 

muck, manure, 42, 96. 

mummeries, 13, 17. 

muniting, strengthening, 35, 31. 

murdering princes, 44, 32. 

mystery, secret meaning, 8, 38; 

17, 43. 



N. 

Narcissus, 20, 137. 
narrow, limited, 11, 332. 
Narses, 17, 59. 
naturalisation, 26, 177. 
naught, utterly disreputable, 21, 

204. 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree, 25, 177. 
negatives (double), 1, 47. 
negotiis pares, 24, 313. 
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newel, 19, 263. 
nice, fastidious, 28, 177. 
nobles, second, gentry, 34, 120. 
nominative repeated, 12, 189. 
note, information, 20, 285. 
noted, observed, I, 57. 
nothing near, 5, 131. 
Numa Pompilius, 3, 160. 



O. 

obnoxious, liable, 23, 127; 14, 

218; 10, 256. 
obsequies, funerals, 8, 23. 
obtaineth, wins,'2j, 320. 
occasion, 6, 188; 7, 188; 2, 

234- 
odds, 6, 131. 

oes, rings, 13, 222. 

of, concerning, 17, 189. 

,, from, 2, 180. 

officious, useful, 11, 256. 

,, m*7, 11, 289. 

of long, y»r a /pfl^ ftVw*, 18, 319. 

opinion, reputation, 17, 152. 

oracles, 1, 209. 

oraculous speeches, 27, 44. 

orange-tawny bonnets, 5, 242. 

oratory, 4, 74. 

orchard, 2, 120. 

Order, class of rank, 6, 117. 

ostracism, 38, 60. 

Ottoman, 15, 312. 

out of countenance, 1 1, 303. 

overcome, manage successfully, 

16, 204. 

overspeaking, garrulous, 20, 330. 

overt, open, 36, 31. 

Ovid, 11, 189; 5, 226; 20, 292. 

owing, owed, 3, 180. 



P. 



pack cards, 4, 136. 

pairs, injures, 11, 145. 

Pallas, 16, 127. I 



parable, metaphor, 1 7, 161. 
pardon, favour, 12, 252. 
Paris, judgment of, 1 2, 65. 
parlour, 17, 263. 
participes cur arum, 20, 313. 
particular, partial, 9, 332. 
passable, tolerable, 16, 281. 
passport, dismissal, 9, 183. 
patres patria, 19, 313. 
Paul's, cathedral, 30, 137. 
pedigree, 5, 84. 
pennywise, 28, 205. 
perfect in compliments, 9, 300. 
perfection, accomplishment, IO, 

268. 
perfidious, 30, 19. 
perforce, 12, 303. 
perish, destroy, 16, 1 6 1. 
perpetuity, continuation, 2, 47. 
perturb, disturb, 7, 106. 
Phaeton's car, 7, 332. 
Philanthropia, 2, 78. 
Philip IV of France, 5, 252, 
pieced, patched, 34, 31. 
Pilate, 1, 15. 
pineapple-trees, 4, 271. 
placed, successful, 11, 296. 
plantations, colonies, 1, 194. 
Plato, 21, 214; 2, 331. 
Plato's Great Year, 18, 332. 
plausible, seeking applause, 6, 319. 
Plautus, 13, 59. 
Plinius Secundus, 19, 308. 
Plutarch, 18, 48; 22, 52; 3, 106. 
Pluto, 11, 203. 

,, helmet of, 9, 131. 
Plutus, 11, 203. 

point (verb), to appoint, 20, 263. 
point de Vice, 15, 300. 
politics, politicians, 13, 30; 4, 

42; 22, 81. 
polling, plundering, 33, 320. 
Polycrates, 6, 210. 
popular, fawning, 60, 97. 

„ states, democracies, 10, 75. 
poser, questioner, 14, 189. 
practice, conspiracy, trickery, 37, 

32; 14,276. 
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Praetorian Guards, 37, 121. 
precincts, 30, 320. 
predictions, 1, 209. 
prejudice, injury, 11, 196. 
pre-occupateth, 13, 23. 
prescription, previous reputation, 

9, 276. 
presence, demeanour, 2, 251. 
present wit, presence of mind, 18, 

292. 
pressed, strained, 17, 319. 
prest, ready \ 38, 177. 
prick in, plant, 13, 112; 30, 273. 
prime of markets, 15, 204. 
primum mobile, 19, 93; 9, 107; 

20, 297. 
private, private use, 9, 195. 
privateness, privacy, 8, 72. 
Probus, 53, 97. 
Prometheus, 8, 38 ; 50, 96. 
pronounce, declare officially, 3, 

318. 
proof, result, 14, 48. 
propagatores, 18, 313. 
proper, peculiar, 3, 47; 19, 297; 

12, 324. 
prophecies, I, 209. 
propriety, 9, 30. 
propugnatores imperii, 18, 313. 
prospect, looking forth, 27, 19. 
prospectives, optical glasses, 7, 

151. 
Protagoras, 14, 151. 
proud riches, 7, 203. 
provoked, incited, 15, 23. 
purchase, 13, 296. 
purchasing land, 16, 243. 
purprise, 30, 32a 
push, pimple, 17, 303. 
putting tricks, imposing, 34, 138. 
puzzle, embarrassment, 12, 70. 
Pythagoras, 18, 48. 
Pythonissa, 3, 210. 



Q. 



quality, gentry, 37, 96. 



quality) noble birth, 4, 303. 
quarrel, excuse, 21, 52. 
quarrels of jurisdiction, 34, 320. 
quarter, limit, 14, 65. 
queching, flinching, 1 6, 231. 
quick, alive, 6, 23. 
quire, 5, 222* 



R. 

Rabelais, 12, 30. 
race and time, 3, 324. 
rage (verb), to grow mad, 30, 
244. 

raisers, founders, 7, 47. 
ranges, rows, 33, 273. 
Ravaillac, 8, 230. 
reason, reasonable, 4* 50 ; 6, 70* 

,, ordinary rule,, 13, 256. 
recamera, 29, 264. 
receipt, receptacle, 28, 272. 
reciproque, reciprocal, 10, 65. 
reduce, trace back, 23, 71. 
referendaries, referees, 12, 285. 
Regiomontanus, 16, 213* 
reglement, regulation, 22, 243. 
regular, consistent, 25, 71. 
Rehoboam, 6, 126. 
reins, kidneys, 23, 292. 
relation, narrative, n, 65. 
relative pronoun, omission of, 12, 

249. 
remove the lot, change the luck, 

35,6o. 
removes, removals, 9, 112. 

reparation of a denial, 25, 286. 

resorts, 31, 137. 

respected, regarded, 11, 47. 

respects, motives, 34, 71 ; 6, 84. 

„ deference, 11, 300; 14, 

303. 
rests (for musketry), 25, 162, 

retiring, retirement, 2, 219. 

returns, .rz<&r, 15, 262. 

revenge, 1, 34. 

revenges, public, 11, 35. 

revocable, 14, 324. 
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right earth, 4, 141. 

rise in suit, 27, 286. 

Romulus, 15, 312. 

round, straight forward, 28, 19 ; 

35.44- 
Roxolana, 22, 119. 

royal, grand, 3, 271. 



S. 



Sabinian, 16, 332. 

safe, salutary, 47, 96. 

Sallust, 15, 119. 

sah/atores, 17, 312. 

sarza, sarsaparilla, 8, 160. 

scandals, causes of offence, 5> 29. 

scantling, smallness, 23, 313. 

schisms, 4, 29. 

schoolmen, 12, 107; 24, 292. 

seat, site, 2, 261. 

second, secondary, 5, 284. 

secundum genera, 24, 127. 

secure, 31, 94. 

security, freedom from care, 5, 38. 

seek to, to fc a/ .0 /am-, 23, 243. 

seeled, having the eyelids sewn, 

11, 218. 
seelings, inner surfaces, 21, 308. 
Selim, 22, 119. 
senates, 11, 75. 
Seneca, 7, 23 ; 18, 24 ; 2, 37 ; 

4, 37; 18, 48; 13, 70; 5, 

210 ; 19, 308. 
Septimius Severus, 24, 24; 14, 

161 ; 3, 247. 
serve, be applicable to, 8, 203. 
services, sendee-trees, 16, 272. 
several, distinct, 7, 43 ; 9, 47 ; 

13, 262. 
shall, 3, 22. 
shot, injured, 26, 81. 
show, pretence, 4, 318. 
showeth, appeareth, 15, 17. 
„ (causative), 9, 23. 
shrewd, vicious, 1, 14a 
Sibylla's offer, I, 130. 
side, join a party, 39, 72. 



signs and miracles, 27, 333. 

singular, special, 22, 127. 

sinister, 3, 135. 

Siren, 2, 64. 

sit, hold, 14, 243. 

so, so that, 26, 19. 

soap-ashes, vegetable soaps, 17, 

197. 
Socrates, 19, 259; 17, 307. 
softness, indecision, 20, 281* 
sold, cheated, 6, 203. 
Solon, 15, 176 ; 16, 312. 
solution of continuity, severance, 

6, 30. 
Solyman I, 22, 1 19. 
sort, agree, 5, 43 ; 9, 226. 

„ lead to, 15, 48; 11, 160. 
spangs, spangles, 14, 222. 
Spanish Armada, 15, 212. 
Spartianus, 4, 247. 
speculative, inquisitive, 21, 127. 

„ heresies, 25, 333. 
spending, 1, 165. 
spials, spies, 12, 256. 
staddles, 20, 176. 
stand, difficulty, 10, 16; 17, 243. 
state, rank, 31, 120. 
states, estates, nobles, 18, 219. 
statua, statue, 21, 162. 
St Bernard, 26, 31 ; 15, 103. 
St Bartholomew, massacre of, 42, 

32. 
steal, 30, 71. 

still, always, 6, 58; 9, 70; 19, 

81 ; 24, 198; 6, 217. 
stirps, families, 3, 84. 
stock, produce, 36, 95. 
Stoics, 25, 24 ; I, 324. 
stonds, impediments, 7, 235. 
stout, bold, 10, 176 ; 4, 183. 
stoved, grown in a hot-house, 7 

271. 
strait, strict, 43, 96 ; 14, 300. 
straits, 12, 166. 
strangers, foreigners, 32, 95. 
studies, 1, 288. 
style, title, 14, 212. 
success, issue, 5, 275. 

Z 
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succession, future time, 10, 248. 
suit, sequence, 23, 333. 
suitors, petitioners, I, 284, 
suits, requests, 4, 280. 
Superior Globe, the heavens, 17, 

332. 
superstition, 2, 106. 

master of, 10, 107. 
in avoiding, 16, 108. 
leading to murder, 
10, 230. 
surcharge, great expense, 1 1, 84. 
surfeit, 13, 48. 

suspect (subst.), 15, *45 > 7, 3°3* 
sweet woods, 16, 197. 
Sylla, 14, 161 ; 18, 236. 



T. 

Tacitus, 21, 24 ; 6, 43 ; 10, 43 ; 

37, 71 J 9, 93 J 12, 93 ; 21, 

94 5 58,97; i5,"9; 27,137; 
26, 205 ; 9, 211 ; 16, 303 ; 22, 

308. 
take, understand, 1, 135. 

„ off, provide for, 38, 96. 

,, the wind, 34, 128. 

„ unto, become fond of, 7, 79. 

,, with, employ, 15, 281. 
Talmud, I, 101. 
Tamerlane, 17, 59. 
taxing, traducing, 19, 70. 
temper, blending, 10, 118; 6, 

3"- 

temperature, mixture, 37, 45. 

temporise, <&//?, 13, 103. 
tender, delicate, 3, 275. 
Thales, 22, 52. 
theatre, God's, 17, 7a 
Theodoricus, 17, 313. 
theologues, theologians, 21, 303. 
thorough, through, 10, 38. 
thorough lights, 25, 263. 
Tiberius, 14, 161 ; 8, 211. 
ticklish, critical, 55, 97. 
Timoleon, 21, 236. 
Timotheus, 19, 236. 



Titus Vespasianus, 5, 252. 
tobacco, 12, 196. 
tourneys, tournaments, 17, 222. 
toys, trifles, 5, 117 ; 2, 22 1 ; 22, 

333- 
tracts, traits, 21, 43. 

train, /at/, 2, 279. 

transcendences, exaggerations, 6, 

38. 
transmigration of souls, 2, 330. 

transportation, 4, 195. 

trash, rubbish, 27, 82. 

travels, labours, 26, 60. 

treble, 8, 222. 

tribunitious, clamorous, 32, 128. 

trifles, toys, 25, 198. 

triumphs, 13, 17; 48, 178; I, 

221. 
trivial, 2, 74 ; 13, 212. 
try masteries, 13, 119. 
tunnel, chimney, 21, 263. 
turquets, Turkish dwarfs, 1 6, 

222. 
Twelve Tables, 37, 320. 



U. 

Ulysses, 18, 51. 

under foot, at a low price, 19, 243. 
undertakers, contractors, 21, 197. 
undertaking, venturesome, 37, 60. 
undoing, ruin, 18, 243. 
unequal, variable, 3, 26 1, 
unfortunate, injurious, 25, 120. 
untimely, «*r/y, 11, 196. 
upon the matter, on the whole, 8, 

255. 
ure, practice, 29, 44. 

use of studies, 13, 291. 

useth, is accustomed, 14, 319. 

usury, 44, 96 ; I, 241. 

Utopia, 21, 243. 



V. 



vain, 9, 188. 
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veins, kindred, 6, 16. 

,, natural ability, 21, 59. 
vena porta, 35, 12a 
vermin, 5, 79. 
Vespasian, 22, 24 ; 37, 71 ; 9, 

211; I7,3I3- 
vinum damonum, 19, 17. 
Virgil, 4, 93; 5, 93; 4, 210; 3, 

242. 
virtuous, clever, 17, 281. 
vouched, adduced, 11, 3a 

W. 

waggishness, mischievousness, 9, 

80. 
wait upon, watch closely, 10, 136. 

,, watch for, 18, 204. 
Walsingham, 13, 136. 
wanton, 12, 48. 



wardens, pears, 15, 272. 
ways, manner, 16, 65. 
weathers, winds, 13, 85 ; 36, 320. 
West Indies, America, 10, 332. 
when, whereas, 5, 22. 
which, who, 6, 280. 
wild, uncultivated, 2, 34. 
wit, clever person, 9, 255. 
witches, 12, 35. 
wittv, clever, 19, 30 ; 53, 97. 
work (verb), to make use of, 16, 

276. 
world, citizen of the, 24, 81. 
would, 10, 183. 
writing, taking notes, 17, 292. 



Z. 

Zanger, 16, 256. 
sealants, zealots, 16, 3a 
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Leitch, Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, - - - - - 8 
Text-Book of English Composition, with Exercises. By 

Thomas Morrison, A.M. 160 pp., Post 8vo, cloth, - - 1 6 

ANALY8I8 OF SENTENCES. Fcap. 8V0, cloth,- - - - - 6 

Analysis of Sentences. By Walter M i Leod,F.C.P.,F.R.G.S. ) 1 6 

GEOGRAPHY, 

My First Geography, 64 pp., 18mo, cloth, - - - - - 4 

Outlines of Modbrn Geography, 4 Maps, 12mo, cloth, - - 1 
Elements of Modern Geography, IUus., and 4 Maps, cloth, -10 

Geography of the British Isles, with Maps and Illus., Fcap. 8vo, 1 

Geography of Europe, with Maps and Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, 1 6 
Manual of Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial, for 
Higher Class Schools. By Wm. Lawson, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. In the Press. 

County Geographies of Scotland, England, and Wales, ea., 2 

Physical Geography, with 5 Maps and Illus., Fcap. 8vo, cloth, - 1 
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. William Collins, Sons, A Co's Educational Worfcs. 

.COLLINS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES,. 

Carefully Constructed and Engraved from the best find latest* Authorities, 
and Beautifully Printed in Colours, on Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY— CroVm Series. «. £ 

The Primary Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, 9 inches by 7J inches, 

4to, Stiff Wrapper, ,- --06 

Thb Junior, or Young Child's Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, 

4to, with 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, in Neat Wrapper, - 1 
The School Board Atlas, consisting of 24 Maps, Crown 4to, in 

Neat Wrapper,- - -.- - - - - - -10 

Thb Progressive Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 7J 
• inches, 4to, cloth lettered, - - - - - - - -26 

The National Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a Copious 

Index, cloth lettered, - - - - ... - .26 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

The Selected Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, Imperial 4to, 13 by 

11 inches, Stiff Cover, 16 

The Advanced Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, cloth 

lettered, - 36 

The Academic Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, with a 

Copious Index, cloth lettered, - - - - - - -60 

The Student's Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, and 6 Ancient Maps, 

with a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, - - - 6 

The Collegiate Atlas, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 Historical, 
and 2 Ancient' Maps, mounted on Guards, with a Copious Index, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, - - - - - - -76 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

The Junior Atlas of Physical Geography, 10 Maps, 13 by 11 

inches, Stiff Cover, --------- 1 6 

The Portable Atlas of Physical Geography, 20 Maps, on 

Guards, Imperial 8vo, cloth, - - - - • - -36 

Tib Student's Atlas of Physical Geography, 20 Maps, with 

Descriptive Letterpress, by James Brycb, LL.IX, Imp. 8vo, - 5 

HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Pocket Atlas of Historical Geography, 16 Maps, Imp. 16mo, 1 6 
The Crown Atlas of Historical Geography, 16 Maps, with 

Letterpress, by Wm. F. Collier, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2 6 

Pocket Atlas of Classical Geography, 15 Maps, Imp. 16mo, cL, 1 6 
Tie Crown Atlas of Classical Geography, 15 Maps, with 

Letterpress, by Leon. Schmitz, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, doth, 2 6 

SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

Tub Atlas of Scripture Geography, 16 Maps, with Questions 

on each Map, Stiff Cover, 10 

London, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hill Works, Glasgow. 
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